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What is Essential in Missions 


_ BISHOP FREDERICK FISHER ; 
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HE new Christian is interested in the actual principles of Chris- 
tianity and the life of Jesus Christ as it was lived among men. 
He is interested rather in the application of the Christian principle 
of brotherhood, for instance, to the life about him; and the study of 
denominational and theological differences seems rather remote. 
The missionary is therefore forced by the very environment under 
which he works to be liberal in mind and heart. The modern mis- 
sionary also sees that there will be a definite contribution from the 
ethnic religions to the interpretation of Christianity, and that each 
national and racial group will of necessity interpret Christianity in 
terms of its own traditional background and thought. Certain non- 
_essentials fall away, and essentials appear. 
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I think the Christian of to-morrow is going to be a Christian who 
is the result of co-operative thought and effort among people of good 
will throughout the earth. We shall not be able to superimpose our 
Western conceptions upon the East, and the East will not be able to 
superimpose its philosophical conceptions upon the West. But these 
two great ideals will mingle, each will affect the other, while the per- 
sonal ideals of the life of Jesus Christ will become dominant. Herein, 
I think, lies the hope for the new heaven upon earth. 


[From an interview in this issue.] 
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Charlés William Eliot 


R. CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, at the age of 
ninety-two, died peacefully at his summer 
home, Northeast Harbor, Maine, Sunday afternoon, 
August 22. Death came as a result of old age. 
Dr. Eliot was born in Boston, March 20, 1834, 
descendant of distinguished New England stock on 
both his father’s and his mother’s side. He obtained 
his education at the Boston Latin School and Har- 
vard College, subsequently becoming tutor, pro- 
fessor, and president of Harvard. After completing 
a term of forty years as president of the university, 
the longest term in its history, he resigned to engage 
in educational and welfare projects. He edited the 
“Harvard Classics,” made a voyage around the 
world in the interests of peace, defended the 
Wilson administration and the League of Nations, 
and urged military training and enforcement 
_ of prohibition. 

The nation will remember him as its leading edu- 
cator. Just before becoming president of Harvard 
he published two articles in the Atlantic Monthly 
as a basis for subsequent reforms. He placed the 

elective system on a firm footing at Harvard, and 

interested himself in educational methods in pre- 
paratory schools as well as in universities. His 
command of English, spoken and written, was re- 
markable; and he developed a distinctive, clear, 
concise and forceful style that has long been the 
admiration of stylists. 

Good causes found in him a powerful advocate. 
At no time was his mature wisdom more in evidence 
than during the World War. Articles of his fre- 


quently appeared in the daily and weekly press, and 
proved decisive factors in shaping public opinion. 
From his youth onward, when he taught a 
Sunday-school class in King’s Chapel, Boston, the 
church of his fathers, he gave much attention to re- 
ligion. Through addresses, articles, and personal 
effort he advocated liberal ideas. Two addresses of 


his, “The Religion of the Future” and “Twentieth- 


Century Christianity,” created wide discussion. 
Seldom have we had a truer interpretation of what 
liberalism really is. 

Dr. Eliot came from Unitarian stock, and all 
his life stood firmly for that belief, but in no re- 
stricted sense, as his successful effort to make the 
Harvard Theological School wundenominational 
demonstrated. His influence as an earnest layman 
was felt the length and breadth of the church. 
Many persons came to believe that the religion he 
advocated and practiced was the sort they wished 
their own lives to express. 

With justice he was declared the Nation’s lead- 
ing citizen. Among many characteristics which 
distinguished his unusual career, the one we like 
best to remember was that of glowing hope that 
better days were ahead. He said a number of wise 
and inspiring things, but none more inspiring, we 
think, than this, spoken at the age of ninety: “Let 
us hail the coming time.” 

Inspirer of youth, defender of national ideals, 
advocate of freedom, discerning of mind and lofty 
of soul, he passes-on to that richer, more complete 
life, leaving behind an influence that will endure. 


Home Building Revival 


‘N A CERTAIN suburban section, a number of 
sensible and compact residences are being built. 
The architects who designed them planned well: 
the models are artistic, the plans include spacious 
grounds. Beauty and comfort will prevail there. 
What of the people who will live in those houses 
through the years? One can imagine the human 
experience—children playing; the happiness of 


ee 


youth ; the departure of the young folks; the aging 


parents with their memories. 

Here and there along the highways, one passes, 
not a home that is being prepared, but one that is 
decaying. Fences are in ruins; briars and weeds 
run riot in the garden; emptiness stares out of 
broken windows. Gone is the joy, the sorrow, the 
success, the reverse which that old house knew for 
generations. Yes, it was once a home; children 


played as they are playing in your home; friends 


came; life was lived in its thousands of shifting 
scenes. Some day, perhaps, a son mindful of boy- 
hood memories will go back to the old place, restore 
it, and take his children there; for the sentiment 
that leads one back home is about the most per- 
suasive of them all. 

But there are other reasons. 
Webster—himself product of one of the humblest 
rustic homes, who said of it when honors clustered 
thick about him, “I make to it an annual visit; I 


carry my children to it to teach them hardships 


It was Daniel 
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dured by the generations which have gone before 
. I love to dwell on the tender recollections, 
_ the kindred ties, the early affections, and the touch- 
ing narratives and incidents which mingle with all 
_ I know of this primitive family abode.” 

_ If there is an institution that speaks more elo- 
_ quently of those blessed intimate human relations, 
_ we haye not heard of it. Well is it, therefore, that 
America has again turned to the building of houses 
. designed to be real homes. . 


Give Him Books 


MINISTER of experience was asked the other 
= day, by the chairman of a church committee 
which had recently summoned a young minister to 
_ its pulpit, what the church could do to help the 
youthful beginner. 

“Give him $300 for the purchase of books,” was 

the reply. . 
That minister, being of the profession, knew what 
he was talking about. Most. graduates of theo- 
_ logical schools have few books other than text- 
books. It frequently happens, too, that the long, 
_ expensive academic and theological training has 
left the graduate with a debt. When that obliga- 
‘tion has been met, the children have come along. 
In consequence, books urgently needed are never 
procured. We do not know of a better equipment, 
or one that would more surely spell success for 
the young minister, than a library of one hundred 
good books. Among them should be a standard dic- 
tionary and a reliable encyclopedia. He was a dis- 
cerning teacher who told his students that the 
difference between a wise man and a fool was the 
_ difference in the distance between the dictionary 
and the desk. 
| ' But the public library has-the books, one sug- 
gests. All brain workers know it and appreciate it ; 
but they know also that a book owned and at hand 
in the crisis is worth many times the book away off 
on the public library shelves. 

More than one pastorate that terminated sud- 
denly and sadly would have lengthened and 
ripened had the minister had $300 at the first with 
which to found a private library, for good books 
would have saved the day. Other considerations 
being equal, the parish will be investing wisely, too, 
for it will get better and better sermons. This sug- 
géstion is passed on to other parishes. The pastor 
is not rich; his salary is not large. Let generous 

_ parishioners see that there is no dearth of books 
and magazines in his home. We know of one par- 
ishioner who takes care that her minister is regul- 
arly supplied with the best magazines of the day. 


cbs - Conquering the Air 


AN OBJECT no larger than one’s hand appeared 
; on the misty horizon, took added proportions, 
ed and neared, and finally assumed the definite 
e of a huge fish. The marvelous thing sailed 
y overhead, and moved on up the coast. As it 

one heard the drumming of engines, and read 
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on the great fabric: “Los Angeles—U. S. Navy.” 
Multitudes of earth-bound people tipped their 
heads far back to gaze at the queer creature as, it 
glided along far up in the blue, speculated on its 
length, its crew, destination, and future. It was a 
United States dirigible, taken over from Germany 
at the close of the War, and now calibrating com- 
pass stations along the Atlantic seaboard; that 
is, correcting compasses for radio signals, and in- 
cidentally preparing the way for safe air travel. 

Air navigation is already out of the hands of the 
experimenters and those in charge of military 
maneuvers, and is developing commercially. <A 
recent government air act established two airways; 
the Transcontinental Airway from New York to the 
Pacific Coast, and the Southwestern Airway from 
Chicago to the Southwest. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover predicts that in three years America will 
have the most complete air service in the world, 
with freight, passenger, and postal service under 
government control. Already an efficient air-mail 
service is in operation. 

At present the Government must assist private 
enterprise; but it requires no wide reach of the 
imagination to foresee an air service increasingly 
safe, fast, and comfortable. We may be venturing 


-too far in saying that another generation or two 


will see land and sea routes losing in competition 
with the air-ship, but changes equally evolutionary 
have occured in less lapse of time. The coming . 
of an air transport that surpasses steam as steam 
surpassed stagecoach and sailing vessel is not dif- 
ficult to conceive. Whether this conquest of the 
air will mean ability to get beyond the life-giving 
envelope that circles earth and pay visits to 
friendly spheres, we do not know. At all events, 
more than one who watched the “Los Angeles” the 
other day saw possibility of such communication. 


The Miners’ Conclusion 


E MAY IMAGINE how it would seem while 

working in a mine a mile under ground sud- 
denly to hear a rattle of earth and stones, see water 
rushing into the tunnel, and realize the walls had 
caved and we were imprisoned. The situation 
would be worst did we call to mind that we lacked 
food and light. 

Five miners at Salem, Ky., confronted such a 
situation recently, when the walls of the zinc and 
spar mine in which they were working, on a night 
shift, collapsed. For nearly seven days they re- 
mained imprisoned. What did they do? What 
men usually do in similar desperate circumstances, 
with death staring at them out of the darkness— 
they remembered their Creator and got to their 
prayers. The rescuers finally came; but those 
miners came out with the conclusion that a reli- 
gious conviction is about the most important thing 
in this world when one is face to face with his 
Maker. All of which reminds us that religion is 
not a fashion to imitate on Sunday, but a working 
principle for all life’s vicissitudes. 


A Co-operative Effort of International Moment 


ULY is the month of revolutionary holi- 

days. July 4 is the anniversary of the 
liberation of America, and July 14 of the 
liberation of the French people from im- 
perial despotism. Another July celebra- 
tion of an event which marks the begin- 
ning of a great liberative movement of 
vast international significance is Co- 
operative Day, which falls near the begin- 
ning of the month. This year it was 
July 3. The day is celebrated by more 
than thirty different nations. 

This is the holiday of applied Christian- 
ity, of tangible brotherhood, of social 
dreams made real. All that is best in the 
bright, wild dreams of communism and 
the warm, red ideals of socialism may 
some day be realized through the co- 
operative movement, which is not only 
softening class conflict but spreading an 
international net over the world which 
may grow stronger and stronger until it 
draws all the peoples into a great economic 
brotherhood. 

It was eighty-three years ago that 
twenty-eight English weavers in a dingy 
basement room in the town of Rochdale 
formed the first modern co-operative or- 
ganization. Little did they dream that be- 
fore a century had passed their humble 
enterprise would attain glory throughout 
the world and give new hope to toiling 
millions. — 

To-day the rainbow flag, which with its 
blended colors is the emblem of the co- 
operative movement, floats over thirty-four 
countries; and the slogan “All for each 
and each for all” inspires the efforts of 
more than 50,000,000 co-operators, who 
together with their families represent more 
than 200,000,000 individuals. 

There is no other Internationale in the 
world which unites so many people in a 
common cause, which employs such noble 
methods of warfare, and which applies 
such exalted principles; for the co-opera- 
tive movement insists on no divisive 
dogmas, excludes no one who wants to 
help, and aims only to enable all the 
people to understand and aid each other. 

From the swampy forests of Finland 
to the wheat fields of Canada; from the 
boundless pastures of Australia, through 
the sacred valleys of India, to the fog- 
enshrouded cities of England; from the 
clover meadows of Denmark, across the 
factory-dotted plains of Belgium, through 
the mountain-rimmed basins of Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, to the 
frozen steppes of Siberia and the moun- 
tain wilds of Georgia and the Balkans; 
from the burning sands of Algeria, through 
the gardens of Lombardy and France, to 
the fiords of Norway there stretches the 
finely woven net of the co-operative move- 
ment which unites in a spiritual and eco- 
nomic enterprise of great productive power 
almost twice as many people as there are 
in the United States. - 

Besides the consumers’, producers’, and 
credit co-operative associations, there are 
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Toilers of many nations combine 


co-operative societies for purely spiritual 
and cultural activities such as libraries, 
theatres, churches, sport clubs, schools, 
young people’s camps, hospitals, and or- 
phanages. There is hardly a human ac- 
tivity in which the co-operative movement 
has not shown its usefulness. It cannot 
be denied that the general movement has 
displayed certain defects, but it has also 
proved its adaptability and vitality in 
numberless instances; especially during 
the war, when it succeeded in supplying 


IN THE NEWS 
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FIFTEEN YEARS AT WORK ON BIBLE 


Cardinal Gasquet, and Benedictine monks under 
his direction, are about to complete a revised 
version of the Vulgate, after fifteen years’ labor. 
Pope Pius XI. has been presented with the first 
volume. It was the great Jerome, who, late in 
the fourth century A.D., gave the Roman people 
the Bible in their own tongue—hence the term 
“vulgate.”’ This translation has remained 
standard for the Roman Catholic Church 


the needs of millions of people in scores 
of countries. 

At the present time, in spite of the 
world-wide development of the movement, 
it is still strongest in the country where 
it originated—in England. There both 
Government and private merchants are 
obliged to take it into account because 
of its rapidly growing influence. The 
great central plants and warehouses, the 
distributing depots, leagues, banks, and 
consumers’ associations in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and London, as well 
as in the dominions and the colonies, the 
special merchant fleet, and the enormous 
wholesale stores scattered throughout the 


world, all testify to the service this move- 


ment is rendering the British people. 
After Great Britain comes Germany, 

where a number of well-organized, solid, 

and efficient consumers’ associations, 


banks, and money-lending societies are con- 
ducted on the co-operative basis. Perhaps 
Russia comes next, with all kinds of co- 
operative organizations, which continue to 
flourish even under the _ Bolshevists’ 
regime. Belgium is completely covered by 
the co-operative net, and the movement 
has a decisive influence on the economic 
life of the Balkan countries, where it is 
rapidly growing. 

Is it not thrilling that at about the same 
time, frequently on the same day on which 
the Americans annually commemorate the 
events of their liberation and unification 
under a tricolored. flag which signifies the 
blending of forty-eight States into an in- 
dependent national unity, more than thirty 
countries in all parts of the world wave 
long rainbow flags of hopes and dreams 
and blended hues in order to celebrate 
another kind of liberation! And that is 
just what gives zest and warmth and 
power to the co-operative movement; it 
liberates people from bondage no less irk- 
some and crushing than political subjuga- 
tion. It helps people to feel that they are 
free and independent human beings. 

For unnumbered centuries, the peasants 
imprisoned in wretched, bare, and ugly 
villages have toiled beyond measure to 
raise the food which keeps humanity 
alive; and they have been compelled to 
sell their produce to the merchants often 
at prices set by the merchants. The 
farmers have done most of the work, while 
the merchants have received a large part 
of the profit. Often the peasants find 
themselves in dire need of money, and 
have to borrow from bankers, usually at 
high rates of interest, varying from 30 
to 120 per cent. in some European coun- 
tries. The peasant has no elevator in 
which to store his grain, no factory in 
which to work over his tobacco ; no money 
with which to buy a thresher, tractor, or 
binder; no library, reading room, play- 
ground, or bathhouse. Similarly, the 
worker has made shoes and mined coal 
that middlemen might accumulate wealth, 
while other workers have added to that 
wealth when buying shoes and coal. Other 
men have grown rich in delivering the 
milk and flour and beans which the poor 
peasant has laboriously raised for the 
poor weaver and wagon-maker. ; 

The toilers of the earth have been held 
in bondage by the golden chains they them- 
selves have forged. And now they are 
marching out of the land of bondage along 
the road of co-operative effort. They will 
resort to no revolution or bloodshed, they 
will employ no political demagoguery nor 
seek the aid of despots. But in a heroic 
crusade for the spiritual, intellectual, and 


economic elevation of the masses they will — 


create a new world in which the toiling 
millions may proudly lift their heads in 
a myriad of fields under the scorching 
midday sun and feel that they too are 
free sons and daughters of the Almighty 
Father. — R. H. MarxHam, 


; TJ HE UNION of all the former Metho- 
: dist and Congregational churches, and 
a majority of the Presbyterian churches in 
Canada, was consummated June 10, 1925. 

The United Church of Canada was incor- 
; porated by an Act of Parliament passed 
. in July, 1924, which contained, as a part 

of the “Basis of Union,’ a Preamble and 
- twenty Articles which constitute the doc- 
 trine of the church. 

L The Baptist Church had been invited 
_ into the proposed union, but had cour- 
teously declined, as unwilling to give up 
its distinctive tenet of immersion; while 
the Anglican Church, on being approached, 
laid down, as one condition, the doctrine 
of the Historic Episcopate. So far as the 
_ three negotiating churches were concerned, 
_ however, there were no serious doctrinal 

barriers to union. 

Organic union was first publicly consid- 
ered in 1902; a joint committee from the 
q three churches met in December, 1904, and 
- Subcommittees, including one on Doctrine, 
were appointed. The Basis of Union was 
adopted, in practically its final form, on 
‘December 11, 1908. 

From the beginning of its work, the 
Subcommittee on Doctrine took the atti- 
tude that its duty was, not to formulate 
a new creed, but simply to harmonize the 
existing creeds, with such omissions and 
compromises as might be found necessary. 
| Its members sought points of agreement 
rather than of difference, and there was 
undoubtedly a tendency to consider union 
a practical matter in which questions of 
doctrine were not of vital importance. 
The desire to avoid controversy being up- 
permost in their minds, there was no pos- 
sibility that any modern views could find 
expression. Actually, however, the Sub- 
committee found its task surprisingly 
easy. At its first conference, in 1905, it 
_ decided that the “Brief Statement of the 
Reformed Faith,” published by the As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 

United States of America, a short time 
| before, might be adopted as a basis for dis- 
cussion. A statement containing fifteen ar- 
ticles, based largely on the “Articles of the 
Faith” of the Presbyterian Church in Eng- 
land, was later brought before the Sub- 
committee, and these two Presbyterian 
documents became the principal sources 
of the doctrine of the United Church of 
Canada. 

Given this attitude on the part of the 
compilers of the Basis, and the fact that 
their sources were drawn up more than 
twenty years ago, it is not to be expected 
that the doctrine is to any extent an 
adequate expression of the religious beliefs 
of intelligent Christians of the present day. 
The brief analysis which follows will, I 
believe, clearly establish this. 

The Preamble to the twenty Articles of 

e contains the vague statement, 

“We acknowledge the teaching of the great 
ereeds of the ancient Church,’ this being 
rently an attempt to embody the old 
e statements of faith in the Union 
ne, although the verb “acknowledge” 
little or nothing. The Articles 
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are presented as constituting “a brief 
summary of the common faith’ of the 
three churches, and are commended as “in 
substance agreeable to the teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures.” 

Article I, “Of God,” reads as follows: 
“We believe in the one only living and 
true God, a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable, in His being and perfec- 
tions; the Lord Almighty, who is love, 
most just in all His ways, most glorious 
in holiness, unsearchable in wisdom, 
plenteous in mercy, full of compassion, 
and abundant in goodness and truth. We 
worship Him in the unity of the Godhead 
and the mystery of the Holy Trinity, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
three persons of the same substance, equal 
in power and glory.” 

This is a reflection of the Westminster 
Confession; it is philosophic rather than 
Christian. The Trinitarian formula could, 
of course, not be dropped without involvy- 
ing a distinct break from the church 


eatholic ; and, officially, the United Church 


was not yet ready for that. There was 
some objection in the Committee to the 
word “persons,” as conveying the idea 
that the Godhead consisted of three Gods. 
It is a difficulty the Trinitarians will 
never get over, but it seems to me that the 
people are losing interest in such specu- 
lative theories, and are coming without 
recognizing it as such, to the Unitarian 
position. It is certain, in any event, that 
the “mystery of the Holy Trinity” is sel- 
dom, if ever, chosen by United Church 
ministers as a subject for sermons. 

Articles II, III, and IV, “Of Revelation,” 
“Of the Divine Purpose,” and “Of Crea- 
tion and Providence,’ are substantially 
extensions of Article I; the last one, how- 
ever, says, “He made man in His own im- 
age.” This prepares us for Article V, 
“Of the Sin of Man,” which is by far the 
most amazing creedal statement to be 
found in this archaic formulary. It is 
as follows: “We believe that our first 
parents, being tempted, chose evil, and 
so fell away from God and came under 
the power of sin, the penalty of which is 
eternal death; and that, by reason of this 
disobedience, all men are born with a sin- 
ful nature, that we have broken God’s 
law, and that no man can be saved but 
by His grace.” 

It is only fair to the honesty and in- 
telligence of many ministers in the three 
churches to say that strong protests were 
made to the Joint Committee regarding 
this and some of the other Articles. Writ- 
ing in the Harvard Theological Review for 
July, 1915, Principal Fraser, of the Pres- 
byterian Theological College, Montreal, 
said, ‘There are evidences that the com- 
pilers did not always find it an easy task 
to ‘mediate’ between the traditional and 
the scientific theologies. In Article V, the 
prescientific account of the origin of sin, 
its pathological view of human nature, 
and its crude statement of human soli- 
darity, represent a distinct victory for 
the traditionalists.” He asks these perti- 


nent questions, obvious enough to liberal 
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minds: “Should a pre-Christian Semitic 
poem of the origin of evil be set down in 
cold blood as binding on the Christian in- 
tellect in the twentieth century? Should 
the doctrine of the Fall of Man be put 
down in a form that conflicts with the 
scientific theory of evolution? Is a child 
born with a sinful nature? If so, is it 
because of the sin of Adam and Eye?’ 
So far as can be ascertained, no one at- 
tempted to answer them directly. 

Article VI, “Of the Grace of God,’ reads 
as follows: “We believe that God, out of 
His great love for the world, has given 
His only-begotten Son to be the Saviour 
of sinners, and in the gospel freely offers 
His all-sufficient salvation to all men. We 
believe also that God, in his own good 
pleasure, gave to His Son a people, an 
innumerable multitude, chosen in Christ 
unto holiness, service, and salvation.” 

This Article consists of the first sen- 
tence from Article VI of the Brief Ameri- 
can Statement referred to above, with the 
same title, and the first sentence of Ar- 
ticle VII, “Of Election,” this title being 
dropped to avoid controversy. It is a 
fairly typical example of the compromis- 
ing spirit of the compilers of the Basis, 
since it represents an endeavor to merge 
what are rather distinctive Methodist and 
Presbyterian doctrines. As it stands,itisa 
blend of Arminianism and Calvinism, lack- 
ing in logic, and little more than a jumble 
of hackneyed theological phraseology. 

Article VII, “Of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
ranks next in importance to Article I. 
It was taken almost bodily from the Brief 
American Statement, and contains the ut- 
terly untenable Virgin Birth theory, the 
Pauline theory of Atonement, which is 
absolutely foreign to the spirit and teach- 
ing of Jesus, and the mythical doctrines 
of the Resurrection and the Ascension. It 
reads, in part, as follows: ‘‘We believe in 
and confess the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only Mediator between God and man, who, 
being the Eternal Son of God, for us men 
and for our salvation became truly man, 
being conceived of the Holy Spirit and 
born of the Virgin Mary, yet without sin. 

. For our redemption He fulfilled all 
righteousness, offered Himself a perfect 
sacrifice on the cross, satisfied Divine Just- 
ice, and made propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world. He rose from the dead 
and ascended into Heaven, where He ever 
intercedes for us.” 

This Article, too, aroused much protest, 
and no wonder! One of the most scholarly 
critics of Union, Dr. E. Lloyd Morrow, 
now professor of systematic theology in 
Knox Presbyterian College, Toronto, ex- 
pressed it as follows, in his book, ‘‘Church 
Union in Canada”: “The Virgin Birth is 
unnecessarily introduced, and is of sec- 
ondary importance, except to the minds 
of dogmatic literalists.” ... The Article 
“dogmatizes the Atonement, in a manner 
unattractive to modern thought.” Prin- 
cipal Fraser, also, asks in his Harvard 
Theological Review article, “Are the Mira- 
culous Conception and the Virgin Birth of 
the essence of the Christian faith? If 
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they are lacking to our highest Christ- 
ology, that of the Fourth Gospel, are they 
necessary to a modern statement? Should 
not the church unequivocally allow rever- 
ent investigation of these high themes? 
Did Christ make satisfaction in the fo- 
rensic sense for the sins of the world? 
Why not give a doctrine of the Atonement 
whieh preserves the Scriptural and uni- 
versally human principle of vicarious suf- 
fering and which will be intelligible to 
those brought up in the atmosphere of 
evolutionary thought? This, I take it, is 
sound criticism, even if the existence 
of such a doctrine of the Atonement is 
questionable. 

The remaining Articles will be briefly 
enumerated, for the sake of giving an un- 
derstanding of the doctrine as a whole. 
Article VIII, “Of the Holy Spirit,” fol- 
lows verbatim the Brief American State- 
ment, but adds the phrase, borrowed from 
the squabbles of the fifth century, “Who 
proceeds from the Father and the Son.” 
Articles IX to XV are self-explanatory ; 
they deal respectively with Regenera- 
tion. Faith and Repentance, Justification 
and Sonship, Sanctification, Prayer, the 
Law of God, and the Church. They are 
chiefly remarkable in that they emphasize 
individual salvation, with practically no 
recognition of the social gospel which is 
the keynote of modern religion. 

Article XVI treats of the Sacraments, 
Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. They 
are painfully orthodox, full of beautiful, 
Seriptural, mesmerizing phrases, “signify- 
ing nothing”; but space does not permit 
of quotation. 

Articles XVII and XVIII, “Of the Min- 
istry,” and “Of Church Order and Fellow- 
ship,” are not of special interest; but in 
Article XIX, “Of the Resurrection, the 
Last Judgment, and the Future Life,” we 
come across the antiquated apocalyptic 
doctrine, which seems the more incredible 
because it is expressed much more tersely 
than in the English Articles on which the 
Union Artié@le is based. It may be quoted 
in full, as a final piece of evidence to in- 
dicate the essential orthodoxy of the of- 
ficial doctrine of the United Church of 
Canada: “We believe that there shall be a 
resurrection of the dead, both of the just 
and of the unjust, through the power of 
the Son of God, who shall come to judge 
the living and the dead; that the final 
impenitent shall go away into eternal 
punishment and the righteous into life 
eternal.” This, of course, is objectionable 
at almost every point, since the doctrine 
of the Second Coming is so thoroughly dis- 
credited to-day as to form a suitable sub- 
ject only for an intelligence test; while 
the view of God necessary to the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, even of the “finally 
impenitent,” is barbaric, to say the least. 

The final Article, number XX, “Of Chris- 
tian Service and the Final Triumph,” 
refers to the duties of Christians, and 

anticipates the coming of the time when 
- “the kingdoms of this world shall be made 
the kingdoms of our God and of His 
Christ.” j 

It should be stated that considerable 
doubt prevails as to whether ministers of 
the United Church are bound unreservedly 
to subscribe to these Articles. The matter 
is an interesting one, but pier oe sepa- 
rate consideration. 


_tory departments. 
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As I have tried to indicate, the doctrine 
in the Basis of Union of the United Church 
of Canada is unsatisfactory in many re- 
spects. The spirit of union, the willing- 
ness to co-operate, and the broadminded- 
ness toward members of different denom- 
inations manifested by the negotiating 
churches deserve the heartiest commenda- 
tion. It is greatly to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the decision was not reached 
to set down their common faith in a few 

sentences, to which any branch of the 
Christian Church, including even the Uni- 
tarian, could give assent. A Methodist 
professor of systematic theology suggested 
a brief creed, setting forth (a) belief in 
the existence of God, (b) His relation to 
man in the world, and (¢) the fundamental 
character of the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
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If something of this sort had been adopted, 
it would have given the United Church a 
modern outlook, and a freedom from the 
bondage of antiquated creedal formulas 
which it cannot possess so long as any 
serious consideration is given to its offi- 
cial doctrines in their present form. 

Undoubtedly a strong effort will be made 
to have these Articles revised as soon as 
the more practical problems have been 
settled. Most of the ministers are preach- 
ing modernism, pure and simple, and pay- 
ing no more attention to the official stand- 
ards of doctrine than they formerly paid 
to the Westminster Confession, the Metho- 
dist Articles of Religion, or the Sermons 
of John Wesley, upon whose theology the 
United Church doctrine makes little or 
no advance. 
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HE OPENING of the Unitarian Theo- 

logical School in Chicago, September 
30, will be an event of far-reaching im- 
portance. Many have for some years 
realized that notwithstanding its attrac- 
tive environment and its many friends at 
Meadville, the future usefulness of the 
School depended upon its removal to a 
university center. 

Now that this removal is accomplished 
and the School is about to begin its first 
academic year in Chicago, those who are 
zealous for the growth of liberal religion 
will be deeply interested in the prospectus 
recently issued. The promise even at this 
beginning seems great. 

Passing over any description of the 
beautiful situation and the fine buildings 
completed, as well as arrangements for 
new ones for the School, we ask attention 
at once to the simpler classification of 
subjects and the greatly increased pro- 
gram through contact with a university. 
We find the same capable and devoted 
faculty as at Meadville, with the president 
who has stood foursquare to all the winds 
that blew through many trying years. 
Each of the subjects is clearly outlined 
and actually made attractive. The inter- 
est is partly due to the gratifying up-to- 
date statements in the philosophy and his- 
This unique Theologi- 
cal School is to state doctrines, the pros- 
pectus says, “in a form suited to modern 
positions of thought; is to recognize the 
changes which must be made in mental 
attitudes, social relations, and social insti- 
tutions, in order to lift society nearer to 
the Christian ideal.” 

There is, then, surely no doubt of a wide 
and genuine enthusiasm for the School on 
the part of all forward-looking friends of 
religion. I appeal to these friends to 
notice the new and elective courses of the 
School, and the opportunity of joining 
any classes in the University. It is defi- 
nitely stated: “Meadville students are per- 
mitted to matriculate in the University of 
Chicago, and by so doing are eligible to 
all the privileges of the University.” 

A gratifying announcement is that with 
reference to the course for parish assist- 
ants and directors of religious education. 


It is well stated that “Chicago is one of 
the leading centers in the country for the 
study of religious education, social service, 
and church administration.” The School 
and the University give special emphasis 
to these departments. The education for 
parish assistants so well started in Boston 
will be greatly extended ; and by a hearty 
support and encouragement for both these 
centers, the increasing demand for parish 
workers and for directors of various kinds 
for young people will be happily supplied. 
Co-operation is the secret of success. Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago will, no doubt, 
co-operate in this new and very important 
work. As the prospectus states: “educated 
young women are in increasing measure 
finding useful and satisfying careers in 
this field.’ In Chicago, attractive rooms 
are to be open to women students, and 
every opportunity will be given them for 
studies in the Bible, church history, phil- 
osophy, psychology, and so on, under the 
direction of Meadville professors; and in 
ethics and applied sociology and kindred 
branches, in the University and in the 
Graduate School of Social Service. 

For properly qualified students, Scholar: 
ships are offered. 

The Meadville School has always been 
open to. women students. But, as the 
bulletin says; “The work of parish as- 
sistants and of religious education and 
character training in the church school, 
the young people’s societies, and the social 
service field of the church, attracts young 
women in larger numbers than now seek 
the full preparation for the many-sided 
office of the clergyman. Attention is there- 
fore particularly called to the course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education.” 

Seeing the number of courses open to 
the student of our transfigured Theologi- 
cal School, the group of able instructors, 
and the remarkable equipment for carry- — 
ing on this splendid work of faith and en- 
lightenment, we need not be surprised at 
the statement that nowhere is so rich and 
varied a program open to the theological 
student as will be found in the pee 
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: THe MISSION PREACHER, while han- 


dling facts with uncompromising truth, 
really functions best when he seeks to lead 
his hearers through the gate of interpreta- 
tion. He renders his greatest service 


when he wins their confidence, and is al- 


lowed to persuade them to face search- 
ing inquiries, into what they have regarded 
as fundamental doctrine, without fear. 
Thus, for instance, in a sermon on Jesus, 
the mission preacher gives the historic 
background from the angle of scientific 
criticism ; has something to say about the 
development of the dogmas concerning the 
ecclesiastical Christ; gives some idea of 
the growth of myth and legend; makes 
comparisons with the same processes in 
other religions, and emphasizes the neces- 
sity of loyalty to the Spirit which was in 
Jesus as of greater importance than views 
concerning his person. In other words, he 
re-orients the minds of his hearers toward 


the whole question of Jesus, liberates them 


to free inquiry, and uses discussion con- 
cerning Jesus as a means to spiritual 
liberty and the autonomy of their own 
thoughts. 

Of course, I am well aware that this is 
no different from what numbers of Unita- 
rian ministers are doing throughout their 
entire pulpit ministry. As a matter of 
fact, it may be that the mission preacher 
does not do it as well as the local min- 
ister in whose church the mission is held. 
The advantage lies in the presentation of 
a new voice; the augmented hearing that a 
mission inevitably brings; and in the fact 
that during a mission, a whole body of 
related questions is presented in a similar 
way. There is unity of impact and cumu- 
lative effect which comes through con- 
centrated effort. 

Do not imagine, however, that doctrinal 
questions are the only questions discussed. 
The relation of religion to the social con- 
science, the changing character of our 
moral outlook, and the effect of the sci- 
entific method upon religion in general 
all have their place. But, speaking from 
the standpoint of the mission preacher, 
I discover that one of our major opera- 
tions is the removal of doctrinal débris. 

This is abundantly evident by an anal- 
ysis of questions that are handed in for 
the quéstion period—which, by the way, 
is one of the most important aspects of 
preaching-mission work. Most of these 
are doctrinal in character, and reveal how 
deep is the impress left by dogma—even 
in the minds of those who may be clas- 
sified among the unchurched. 

So much for the spirit of mission preach- 
ing and its content. What about the tech- 
nique of missions themselves? 

Granted that a mission is to be held in 
a Unitarian Church, the first step is the 
preparation of the congregation itself. 
‘Much of this devolves upon the local min- 
‘ister. He has to sell his membership upon 
the idea. Then committees are organized, 
‘whose duty it is to canvass the entire local 
mation, prepare lists of names for mail- 
ppeepones, see that the ushering is 
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provided for and a cordial welcome ex- 
tended to strangers who may happen to at- 
tend. Usually, at least three weeks before 
a mission, an advance agent is sent by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, under whose 
auspices most of our missions have hitherto 
been held, whose function it is to set up 
the local organization. He also gets ac- 
quainted with the local press and attends 
to all the details of publicity (an im- 
portant part of all missions). He coaches, 
in addition, what is usually called the 
hospitality committee, which assists the 
ushers. This committee is all-important. 
It is its business to secure the names of 
attending strangers who may be further 
interested for the purpose of follow-up 
work after the mission. What this com- 
mittee may do is illustrated by that of 
the church in Oklahoma City, which dur- 
ing the week of the mission there secured 
more than two hundred and fifty names 
of interested visitors. Prior to the mis- 
sion, outside speaking engagements are 
secured for the visiting preacher. If he 
can get on the field himself a few days 
before the mission begins, and make his 
contacts in this manner beforehand, so 
much the better. This is not always pos- 
sible. When he does arrive, however, if 
he can meet the entire congregation more 
or less informally at a social gathering, 
and on this occasion take them into his 
confidence as to what he has in mind, it 
helps greatly in gathering together all 
loose ends and cements the unity that the 
local minister has been seeking to create. 

Then comes the mission itself, usually 
commencing on Sunday night. The adver- 
tising, of course, has brought a large and 
more or less miscellaneous audience. Many 
have come out of curiosity, attracted by 
the novelty of the idea that Unitarians 
should ever dream of holding a mission. 
Many are suspicious lest this imported 
minister should be seeking to “put some- 
thing over.” Many are earnest seekers 
who hope that light upon their personal 
problems may be found. 

The first task of the visiting minister 
is to win confidence and to develop a sense 
of homogeneity. The opening period of 
community singing, under the leadership 
of an able precentor, assists here. At first, 
there is often some difficulty in getting 
the people to sing. Some orthodox visitors 
are a little afraid to join in singing, per- 
haps, in a Unitarian church, But gradu- 
ally the attendants become a congrega- 
tion, and warms up to the task. Then fol- 
lows a short Scripture reading, and per- 
haps a prayer from the local minister. 
Then another hymn.’ If it is thought wise, 
the local minister may then say a few 
words of welcome both to the visiting 
preacher and to the congregation. Then 
announcements are made. The purpose of 
the mission is explained. Attention is 
called to the question-box, and questions 
are invited. Thus, by the time the visitor 
arises to speak, he finds an atmosphere 
of friendly expectancy. The mission has 


begun. 
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Usually the first address is on some 
general theme. In a Fundamentalist 
center, I usually begin a mission by an 
address on “The Faith Called Evolution,” 
or some similar title. 

For some reason, Monday nights are 
usually “off nights’ from the point of 
view of attendance. Those who come, 
however, are keenly interested in the ques- 
tions.. Will the preacher hedge? Will he 
have the grace and wisdom at times to 
say, “I don’t know’? By Tuesday night, 
however, the people begin to return; and 
if there is the usual normal development, 
before the end of the week the church 
is filled to the doors. 

After Wednesday night, membership 
cards are distributed in the pews, and 
either the local minister or the visitor 
says something each night about the mean- 
ing of membership and its conditions. 
Toward the end of the mission, the neces- 
sity of allying enthusiasm with organized 
effort is stressed, together with the obliga- 
tion resting upon the individual to ef- 
fectively co-operate with an organization 
expressing his own attitude to reiigion and 
life. The degree, however, to which this 
is done, depends entirely upon the local 
situation. I know the objections that may 
be raised, and in many cases they are 
valid. None the less, I am firmly convinced 
that in our missions we have not suffi- 
ciently developed the technique of com- 
mittal to our cause, and that they may be 
made into very effective means of recruit- 
ing membership in our churches. 

During the week, the visiting minister 
has definitely assigned hours for consulta- 
tion. The value of this varies in different 
communities. But, in many instances, it 
meets a pressing need. Personally, I 
should like to see this augmented by group 
conferences. In many instances, I am per- 
suaded that these—if the physical strength 
of the preacher will allow—might follow 
certain of the evening meetings. 

Hitherto, most of our preaching missions 
have been confined to places where we 
have an established church. I should like 
to see the experiment tried in places where 
we have no church. If we had the funds 
to put in men to follow up, I am absolutely 
convinced that this would prove an ef- 
fective means of starting new enterprises. 
We have one striking example of this— 
namely, the Dayton Church. This was 
established as a result of a preaching mis- 
sion in 1910. 

It is perfectly natural in a communion 
such as ours, made up largely of those 
who have reacted from orthodoxy, that 
there should be some hesitancy in adopt- 
ing the preaching-mission method. There 
is the feeling that it savors too much of 
orthodoxy and is associated in many minds 
with the crude methods of revival evan- 
gelism. I sympathize with this attitude. 
As a former Methodist, I have lived 
through “protracted meetings” that were 
—to say the least—demoralizing abomina- 
tions. None the less, I am more and more 
firmly persuaded that a series of meetings 
of concentrated effort held on successive 
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nights is sound business and good sales- 
manship. Wisely conducted, they furnish 
a period of intensive education as to what 
we are, and the purposes actuating us; 
and I know of no more effective way of 
challenging entire communities. Perhaps 
“Preaching Missions” is not the best title. 
Yet to me—used by liberals—it has all the 
strategy of surprise. And surely, we above 
all others have no need to be afraid of 
using a little crowd psychology. For its 
lack, we are greatly impoverished of the 
strength that might have been ours. 
When all is said and done, nothing can 
take the place of the spoken word. Never 
was the time more propitious to go out 
into the highways and byways and preach 
our gospel. Nothing but a great mis- 
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sionary enterprise, of which the preach- 
ing mission would be but one feature, 
could give us the sense of unity we so 
much need. After sixteen years in the 
ministry of the Liberal Church, I am still 
foolish enough to believe that we kave 
the making of a great movement. To do 
this, we must gird our loins as a mission- 
ary church. The building up of a move- 
ment or a church, however, is secondary. 
When I see freedom threatened as it is 
to-day; when I behold the equivocation 
and evasion which characterize much lib- 
eral orthodoxy ; when I take cognizance of 
the superstition still rampant in many 
quarters, and realize its devasting and 
cramping effect upon the human soul; 
when I see the spirit of youth equipped 
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with the scientific method and eager to~ 
make a new world, yet lacking rational — 
spiritual guidance; when I see vast num- 
bers of my fellows living totally uncon- 
scious of their own powers for self-reali- 
zation and for the upbuilding of a saner 
and more. wholesome social order; when 
I consider the moral and social disorders 
of our time breeding strife and bitterness 
among groups and nations; I say, when 
I consider these things and realize the 
potentiality that lies within our church 
to meet the pressing needs and questions 
thus raised, that, if we fail to meet the 
obligation of opportunity, we are recreant. 
We have squandered our heritage. We 
have betrayed the future that might have 
been ours. 


Interviews with Leaders of Religious Opinion 


HE SURVEY we are making of the 

field of religion would not be complete 
without a glance at the activities of Chris- 
tian missions. A question recently asked 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, in a forum con- 
ducted by the Boston Herald, has been 
asked so often that it has rather lost its 
force, yet question and answer indicate 
popular conceptions so well that they may 
profitably introduce this interview. This 
was the question: “Do you think we should 
Send missionaries to India to convert 
Buddhists and Mohammedans to the teach- 
ings of Jesus? Is not their religion as 
lofty in aim as ours, and their teachers 
and prophets as great as Christ?” 

Dr. Cadman replied in part: ‘We shall 
continue to send missionaries to India and 
elsewhere so long as we sincerely believe 
that Christianity has a supreme contribu- 
tion to make to human welfare and des- 
tiny. .. . As for the comparative loftiness 
of aim of these respective religions, let the 
reply be given by the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual conditions of the various 
nations which profess them.” 

Bishop Fisher shows how missions, from 
being used to convert natives to a new 
religion, have expanded until they are one 
of the most influential factors in promoting 
not only better living conditions among 
backward peoples but feelings of interna- 
tional good will. 

It was in 1904 that the youth, Frederick 
Fisher, inspired by those men of great self- 
renunciation, William Carey, Robert Mor- 
rison, and Adoniram Judson, went to 
India. Getting the point of view of mis- 
sionary activity, he returned on furlough, 
and began a careful study of the whole 
subject of the world’s races and the ethnic 
religions, taking courses at Boston Uni- 
versity and Harvard University. Later 
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he supplemented these studies with exten- 
sive travel in practically every country on 
the globe where missions have been estab- 
lished. At the conclusion of this experi- 
ence he began a missionary career which 
has secured for him the name of the 
“Statesman Missionary.” 

When Bishop Fisher asked the inter- 
viewer what he wanted him to talk about, 
the interviewer replied: “Your own per- 
sonal experiences, and your impressions of 
the foreign missionary enterprise.” 

His enthusiasm for the cause he serves 
carried him along so that the listener 
might have thought he was hearing 
descriptions from a thrilling book. We 
believe those who read what follows will 
agree. It is Bishop Fisher’s story. 

“What is the big missionary problem of 
to-day? It is race. The whole matter of 
superiority is being challenged. The white 
man assumes his superiority in commercial 
relations, in military and naval activities, 
in education, in physical hardihood, and 
in culture. There was a time when he 
could hold this attitude and still do much 
altruistic work; because that very sense 
of having something others did not have, 
persuaded persons with humanitarian im- 
pulses to go to help the less fortunate. - 

“Benefits have come through the intro- 
duction of scientific methods of education. 
Old ideas of caste have been broken down, 
and a poverty, positively terrible, in which 
millions lived, has been alleviated. Yet 
no one can justify certain methods adopted 
by the conquerors, about which harrowing 
tales might be told. The whole European 
commercial and cultural growth for 
four hundred years has been based on 


a policy, both conscious and unconscious, 


of expansion. 
“Naturally, when no more territory re- 


mained to be annexed, the policy had to 
change. The War brought a sudden end 
to this expansive program. This meant 
that thenceforth development would be in- 
tensive rather than expansive. : 
“Now certain developments have made 
Oriental countries and -the darker races 
self-conscious. This very European con- 
trol has brought a wonderful system of 
education; so that in countries like India 
and China the whole wealth of English 
literature and institutions has been made 
available for the masses. As an instance, 
one university in the Orient, the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, has 32,000 students, every 
one of whom is studying for a bachelor 
of arts degree on the Cambridge Univer- 
sity standard, and every course is given 
in the English language. It must be said 
to the credit of Britain that she has given — 
to India the greatest system of education 
the Orient contains; and that she has 
brought justice into the courts, thereby 
making it possible for individuals and 


groups to secure an amount of freedom and 


advance which would have been impossible 
under the old regime. When millions of 
Oriental people have been drinking at the 
fountain of Western education, those mil- 
lions begin to demand those democratic 
institutions for which the West has stood. 
You could not feed the multitudes in India 
on biographies such as those of Victoria, 
Pitt, Burke, Washington, and Lincoln 
without producing in the mind of youth 
ambitions for self-control, democracy, and 
advancement. : 
“Britain and America, along with the 
whole Anglo-Saxon world, stand face to 
face with a problem produced by their very 
liberalism. And our only solution is more 


_ liberalism. We shall have to endure with 


grace the criticism of the very people 
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whom we have helped into the new life, 


and shall have to love them and help them 


just as much now, more in fact, than be- 


fore. But in different ways. Here will 
come the test of individual and national 
Can we go to these darker 
races, races which we have regarded as 
inferior, and place them on an absolute 
par with ourselves, and treat them as 
Can we withdraw with honor, 
politically and commercially, and permit 


them to enjoy the prosperity, education, 


and culture that is ours? If we can rise 
to that truly sublime height, we have 
solved the great problem of missions. 
“The missionary call to-day is therefore 
not a challenge to the various denomina- 
tions, either Roman Catholic or Protestant, 


' to rush into other countries and to seek 


to make mere converts. The problem is to 
produce a type of living which will 
make it possible for proper education and 
religious culture to be the universal right 
of mankind. » 

“Personally, aS a missionary I have 
never had the slightest interest in merely 
baptizing a man or woman from Hinduism 
into Christianity, and I should have less 
interest in attempting to change the alle- 
giance of a member of one Christian 
communion to another. The problem is 
not one of Christian statistics or conver- 
sion from one group of beliefs to another, 
but the practice of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Ten Commandments, and the 
spirit of brotherhood among all peoples. 
One hundred and fifty years ago, when 
the modern Christian missionary move- 
ment began, it was possible for men like 
William Carey, Robert Morrison, and 
Adoniram Judson to lead the Hindu and 
Moslem and non-Christian tribes to be- 


_ lieve that the Western world had a reli- 


gion which was superior to theirs, because 
those peoples were in utter ignorance of 
the type of life that was ours. William 
Carey, for instance, when he first appeared 
in Calcutta, told the people of Christ, 
translated the New Testament into their 
languages, and they saw the beauty of 
this new faith that he taught. They could 
not contradict anything that he said be- 
cause they were under the impression 
that all the people from the Western 
world had the same kindliness and the 
same love which characterized this Chris- 
tian missionary. 

“After a while, however, as trade de- 
veloped and kingdom after kingdom fell 
because of the superior power politically 
and commercially of the invading West, 
these Oriental peoples began to wonder 
whether the Westerners all observed their 
religion, and doubt began to creep in. To 
illustrate, it might be said that one hun- 
dred years ago William Carey had the 
torch of Christ’s truth and thrust it into 
the Hindu temple, the Moslem mosque, 
the non-Christian hut, and the pagan 
bazaar. Through this light the whole pic- 
ture seemed wrong, arid many changes 
came about. To-day, however, the modern 
mInissionary who goes to India finds an 
educated group of Indian leaders, every 
one of whom has a torch upon his fore- 
head because he has studied the New 

ment and the life of Jesus. He knows 


usts his torch into our homes and_ into 
practices’ and he is determining 
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whether we ourselves are Christians. The 
task of the modern missionary, therefore, 
is even greater than that of the pioneers. 

“One day I was met on the streets of 
Calcutta by a group of Indian students. 
They stopped me abruptly, called me by 
hame, and said, ‘Are you a Christian?’ 
Rather hesitantly I said, ‘Yes.’ ‘Then,’ 
they said, ‘act like one. Give up your 
Western extravagances and live as Jesus 
lived.’ In conversation with this group, 
I learned that a few moments before they 
had stopped a European officer who wore 
his uniform with the sword at his side. 
They had stopped him with exactly the 
Same question; and when he answered 
‘Yes’ they said, ‘Then take off that sword 
and live as a Christian.’ This personal 
experience needs no application. The whole 
Oriental world and all the dark races are 
rising up through our teaching of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ and demanding that 
we be Christians. Our task is not only 
to make our individual lives, but our 
corporate and economic lives, and our 
organized national and political lives, 
tally with the ideals of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

“The big thing that Christian missions 
have accomplished is not only the actual 
enrollment of individual non-Christians in 
the Christian column. There are, for ex- 
ample, three hundred and twenty miilions 
of people in India; and through all our 
Christian efforts, including the early 
Roman Catholic fathers and the estab- 
lished governmental church and all the 
modern missionaries, we have succeeded 
in enrolling approximately five millions. 
Judged by statistics alone, therefore, we 
could scarcely say that Christianity is 
dominant, because India has more than 
two hundred million Hindus, more than 
seventy million Mohammedans, millions of 
Animists, and but five million Christians. 

“Judged, however, from the standpoint 
of Christian permeation and influence, 
Christian missions have become the most 
successful enterprise in modern life 


My Own Folks 
EDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


Though I am sailin’ th’ waters, 
Though I am trampin’ th’ hills, 
Though I am knowin’ th’ sea gulls 

Or th’ dusktime whip-poor-wills, 
No matter where I am farin’, 

No matter where my feet roam, 
Lo, I am hearin’ my own folks— 
Evermore hearin’ my own folks, 

Callin’ to me to come home. 


Though I am knowin’ th’ cities 

An’ th’ loud clang of th’ cars, 
Though I am trudgin’ th’ highway 

Under th’ light of th’ stars, 

No matter where I am goin’, 

No matter where my feet stray, 
My heart is hearin’ my own folks— 
Hearin’ th’ call of my own folks 

Fillin’ th’ night an’ th’ day. 


Though I am spendin’ my wages 
As if my earnin’s were chaff, 
Though I am dancin’ with lassies 
Who look on life as a laugh, 
No matter where my feet wander 
My heart is grievin’ an’ sore, 
Save when I hearken my own folks— 
Save when I turn to my own folks 
An’ hear their welcome once more. 
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throughout the world. Christian mis- 
sionaries like Alexander Duff, John Wil-— 
son, and Robert Morrison founded the edu- 
cational systems that now operate in the 
Orient. It was not a government nor a 
commercial concern that founded the 
primary schools, the high schools, the 
colleges, and the universities of Asia, but 
scholarly Christian missionaries. Later 
on, the governments aided them and West- 
ern foundations endowed them, but mis- 
sionaries have always conducted them. 
This one item alone means that Christian 
missions have been the most successful 
and powerful leaven at work in the modern 
world in two hundred years. Japan’s stu- 
pendous overturning of old customs and 
her adoption of new forms is an illustra- 
tion. China’s marvelous movement toward 
republican forms and toward individual 
development is another case in point. 
India’s unprecedented renaissance is per- 
haps the best illustration of the power of 
Christian missions. 

“If you look for the great spiritual 
prophets of the world to-day, you cannot 
ignore India. You must take Mahatma 
Gandhi as perhaps the St. Francis and 
the Tolstoy of to-day. He is the nearest 
approach to the incarnation of the life of 
Jesus Christ that the world beholds. 
Mahatma Gandhi, while he is not reg- 
istered in Christian statistics, is without 
question the product of Christian missions. 
The very educational system that helped 
to develop him was founded and conducted 
by missionaries. The New Testament has 
been his ideal book, the Sermon on the 
Mount his program of life, and the per- 
sonal life of Jesus his ideal. His method 
of fasting, nonresistance, nonviolence, and 
the principles that surround his conduct 
have been derived from Jesus. 

“He, of course, came from the Hindu 
communion called Jains, which sect was 
greatly influenced by Buddha. They are 
a Hindu religious group which does not 
take any life. His mother would not kill 
a scorpion or a_ serpent. All life is 
sacred; and Gandhi came naturally into 
this Christian position. The Jain eats 
no meat, because he will not take life. He 
will not even eat eggs or beans or peas, 
because they have the germ of reproduc- 
tion within them. The vegetables he eats 
must be the leaf and not the kernel. He 
abstains from everything that he believes 
has actual reproductive life. Of course, 
any philosopher may find inconsistencies 
here, but the life of Gandhi can be ex- 
plained only through his Jain background 
and his Christian education. His English 
is fluent and perfect. No Oxford don 
speaks more accurately nor with sweeter 
tone, and Gandhi’s idealism has captured 
the three hundred and twenty millions 
of the people of India. 

“His biography has been printed in a 
number of languages. Men like Romain 
Rolland have found it their ideal of man- 
hood in this modern world. While Gandhi 
may be looked upon as a dreamer, he is 
perhaps wielding a profounder personal 
influence than any other living man. I 
have found the students of America, Brit- 
ain, Australia, South Africa, China, and 
Japan interested in this one life more 
than in any other living human being. 

“Let us also instance Rabindranath 
Tagore, who is also the product of Chris- 
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tian missions. Tagore is not listed in 
Christian statistics; but he likewise, 


through the premeation of the Christian 
ideal, has caught the highest and best el- 
ements of Christian truth. Tagore may be 
regarded as a Unitarian. The Brahmo 
Samaj,is called the Church of the New Dis- 
pensation, and is the fruit of the early 
preaching and educational system of Alex- 
ander Duff, a Scotch missionary, who was 
the real founder of Calcutta University. 

“Ram Mohan Roy and the grandfather 
of the present Tagore were profoundly in- 
fluenced by Duff, and Roy became the 
greatest reformer that India had in five 
centuries. He ultimately died in England. 
He was the first Hindu to admit that 
light could enter a room from western 
windows as well as from eastern. Tagore’s 
grandfather and father had likewise the 
- game view, and the great Tagore family 
was among the first to drink at the foun- 
tain of Western learning and to combine 
the good things of the East with the 
good things of the West. Tagore is of 
course a mystic, and has a view of Christ 
that few Westerners would comprehend 
or subscribe to. He has, however, been 
pronounced by one of the great British 
literary critics ‘the Shakespeare of the 
present day.’ One great scholar has said 
that in two hundred years scholars will 
look back to Tagore as the one great pro- 
ductive and original literary character of 
this generation. 

“Let us instance the Christian poet. 
Narayan Tilak, whose poems are published 
not only by Asiatic but by Buropean and 
American publishers, and who for sixty 
years was a Christian poet of character 
and power. He produced after years of 
study and toil a Christian ‘Gita’ based 
upon the traditions of Indian life, but 
interpreting the life of Jesus. This Chris- 
tian poem is now being sung by thousands 
of teachers throughout India, not only 
Christian but non-Christian. Tilak was 
a baptized Christian. Let us take another 
Indian personality, Sadhu Sandar Singh. 
Here is a Christian preacher, priest, and 
prophet. If you should see his picture, 
you would be reminded of the traditional 
pictures of Christ, with the saffron robe, 
the long hair parted in the middle, 
aquiline nose, and bronze features. His 
feet, wearing the Oriental sandals, have 
wandered through the whole Orient, even 
into the heart of Tibet, and have likewise 
brought him to the Occident. Western 
publishers have printed his biography and 
the stories of miracles that are supposed 
to have surrounded his life. Discounting 
the miraculous, you yet have a personality 
of such sweetness and power as to chal- 
lenge the modern world. . 

“Other personalities might be men- 
tioned, but enough has been said to justify 
the statement that from the standpoint 
of the permeation of Oriental life with 
the principles and character of Jesus 
Christ, modern Christian missions have 
been the most potent intellectual and spir- 
itual force of the last two centuries. I 
could tell stories of individual converts 
that would be thrilling, but I rather like 
to think of missions in this broader and 
deeper sense, and I would rather base their 
influence upon these principles than een 
a statistical column. 
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“One of the beautiful things about mod- 
ern missions is that we have very little 
overlapping and competition among Chris- 
tian denominations. A policy of Christian 
comity prevails, and only in the big centers 
do all the denominations consider them- 
selves at liberty to work side by side. 
This is because each denomination neces- 
sarily has members who move from the 
rural sections to the great cosmopolitan 
centers, and each naturally feels responsi- 
ble for the shepherding of its own flocks. 
However, even in the great centers the 
churches work side by side and in co-opera- 
tion rather than as competitive agents. 

“When the first Methodist missionary, 
William Butler, arrived in India from 
Boston, having traveled six months on a 
boat that carried ice from a New England 
lake to this tropical country, he imme- 
diately consulted Alexander Duff and other 
missionaries in Caleutta with reference to 
his field of labor. He did not settle down 
to do missionary work in Bengal, where 
two or three other missionary forces were 
laboring. Even seventy years ago those 
early missionaries had sufficient sense to 
decide to divide up the territory rather 
than to compete; therefore, on the advice 
of the missionary group in Calcutta, 
William Butler, with his wife and child, 
traveled by bullock cart, a conveyance 
which could average less than two miles 
an hour, eight hundred miles to the north- 
west along the Grand Trunk road to the 
provinces of Agra and Oudh. He there 
founded a new mission where no other 
missions were at work. 

“The same story may be told of the 
early Baptist, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and other missionaries. The ideal 
of Christian comity has been one that 
most missionaries have felt that they must 
respect. There has been, of course, a cer- 
tain amount of competition on the part of 
overzealous missionaries both of the regu- 
lar denominations and of independent 
groups, but these manifestations have 
soon lost their power because of the very 
nature of the work in non-Christian coun- 
tries. No Indian and no Chinese cares 
anything about certain of our denomina- 
tional divisions which came about because 
of civil wars and international discus- 
sions. It is impossible to teach the new 
Christian all the background of our na- 
tional and international differences’ of 
theological opinion. 

“The new Christian is interested in the 
actual principles of Christianity and the 
life of Jesus Christ as it was lived among 
men. He is interested rather in the appli- 
cation of the Christian principle of brother- 
hood, for instance, to the life about him; 
and the study of denominational and theo- 
logical differences seems rather remote. 
The missionary is therefore forced by 
the very environment under which he 
works to be liberal in mind and heart. 
The modern missionary also sees that 
there will be a definite contribution from 
the ethnic religions to the interpretation 
of Christianity, and that each national and 
racial group will of necessity interpret 
Christianity in terms of its own traditional 
background and thought. Certain non- 
essentials fall away, and essentials appear. 

“IT think the Christian of to-morrow is 
going to be a Christian who is the result 
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of co-operative thought and effort among 
people of good will throughout the earth. 
We shall not be able to superimpose our 
Western conceptions upon the Hast, and 
the East will not be able to superimpose 
its philosophical conceptions upon the 
West. But these two great ideals will 
mingle, each will affect the other, while 
the personal ideals of the life of Jesus. 
Christ will become dominant. Herein, I 
think, lies the hope for the new heaven 
upon earth. : 

“The religion of to-morrow must be a 
religion of brotherhood, and Jesus is the 
one great personality who offers this goal 
in personal and social life. Many Jews, 
Hindus, Mohammedans, and Buddhists see 
in the person of Jesus a way of life which 
can be accepted. They may reject certain 
organized Christian forms, but both they 


‘and we shall have to accept the program 


of life which Jesus offers. And, in some 
ways we, in our organized life, have as 
much to learn about Jesus as have they.” 


How Louisiana Is Outlawing 
Evolution from Its Schools 


Louisiana is setting about to eliminate 
the teaching of the evolutionary origin of 
man in its public schools by mandate of 
the State Superintendent of Education. 
Early in July, he issued a ruling to all 
parish (county) superintendents of schools 
in the State, instructing them that the 
“objectionable” features in Hunter’s Civie 
Biology, the adopted high-school text, 
were to be omitted by all teachers pre- 
senting this subject in high schools. He 
has also announced that he has entered 
into negotiations with the American Book 
Company, publishers of this textbook, for 
the purpose of bringing about a deletion 
of all material that teaches the doctrines 
at which the defeated legislative measure 
were aimed. 

The bill would have prohibited the 
teaching as a scientific fact that mankind 
has either “descended or ascended from a 
lower form of animal life.’ It was re- 
ported upon favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Education by a majority of 
eleven to one. The House passed the bill 
by fifty-two to forty-three. The measure 
met defeat in the Senate by a parliamen- 
tary manoeuver. A motion for “indefinite 
postponement” was carried by a majority 
of two votes. i 

A few minutes afterward, the House 
passed by a large majority a bill that re- 
cited the constitutional guarantees of re- 
ligious liberty, and added a prohibition 
against the teaching in public schools of 
any doctrine that subverted the faith of 
any pupil. Many representatives regarded 
this measure as an outlet for those mem- 
bers who opposed anti-evolution legisla- 
tion, but could support a “toothless” bill 
and use it as an alibi among their Funda- 
mentalistiec constituents. Lobbyists from 
the Bible Crusaders proposed to have the 
Senate put teeth into this bill by adding 
the provisions of the defeated anti-eyolu- 
tion measure. But this bill was also in- 
definitely postponed by the Senate. Then 
three Crusaders interviewed the State- 
Superintendent, with the result stated ist 
the ‘beginning of this account. ; : 
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Not long ago, that redoubtable warrior, Gilbert K. Chesterton, wittily laid down a warning to % 


. Chesterton’s “Don'ts” 


writers of detective fiction in the form of seven “don’ts.” They are as follows: “1, A capable writer 
of detective stories does not introduce into the narrative a vast but invisible secret society with 


branches in every part of the world, with ruffians who can be broug 


that can be used to hide anybody. 2. 


lary by wreathing it round and round with the dirty and 
‘not lower our lofty ideals of crime to the level of foreign politics. 
end, somebody’s brother who is exactly like 
two to some totally insignificant character whom we nev 


He does not mar 


ht in to do anything, or underground cellars 
the pure and lovely outlines of a classical murder or burg- 
dingy red tape of international diplomacy; he does 
3. He does not introduce suddenly, at the 
him. 4. He does not trace the crime hurriedly in the last page or 
er suspected because we never remembered him. 5. He 


does not introduce a professional criminal to take the blame of a private crime—a thoroughly unsportsmanlike 
course of action, and another proof of how professionalism is ruining our national sense of sport. 6. He does 
‘not introduce his people in succession to do little bits of the same small murder. 7. He does not say that it was 


mane and sympathetic readers.” 


- Jefferson Himself 


Tue Best LETTERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Selected and edited by J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. — 


“This is a Jefferson year. The hundred 
and fiftieth year of American independ- 
ence, concurring with the centennial of 
the death of the author of the great Dec- 
laration, has brought from the press a 
quantity of books either about him or 
containing his writings. 
‘so much information concerning our third 
President been rendered accessible to all 
types of readers. For a hundred years, 

in the thoughts of his fellow countrymen, 

he has been rather an indistinct figure. 
| Who he was, and what he did, has been 
_ known only vaguely. Justice to one of 
the greatest Americans has been long since 
‘overdue. In gathering a small but repre- 
sentative collection of Jefferson’s letters, 
covering most of the many years of his 
public service, Prof. de Roulhac Hamilton 
has rendered an important patriotic serv- 
ice. With admirable judgment, he has 
selected only letters of real importance, 
addressed to a variety of correspondents 
and dealing with topics of many kinds; 
with the result that, by the perusal of 
less than three hundred pages, the reader 
ean gain a somewhat adequate idea of 
the amplitude of Jefferson’s culture, his 
many gifts and catholic sympathies, as 
well as of his striking personality: The 
letters are written to members of his own 
family, to ladies of his acquaintance, to 
statesmen, scientists, physicians, college 
_ presidents, politicians. They deal with 
‘subjects as far apart as the public debt, 
Hamilton's fiscal policies, the press, inter- 
national politics, slavery, the doctrines of 
Jesus, and the existence of God. One of 
them is a letter of condolence which is 
model of its kind. Although written in 
+ somewhat formal phraseology of the 
they reveal a most attractive person- 


a 


gentleman and a scholar, wise, 
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Never before has 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


— 


seeing. So much of a partisan nature has 
been written about our Great Commoner, 
that there was need for just such a work 
as this, where without excessive expen- 
diture of time the reader might have ac- 
cess to first sources, and so find the man 
painted in something like his true colors— 
see him in a light approximating that of 
actual truth. Apart from the witness 
‘they bear to Jefferson’s qualifications as a 
statesman—one of the founders of the 
Republic—these letters also offer impres- 
sive testimony to him as a great liberal 
and a notable master of English style. 
Taken all in all, they breathe a spirit 
which to this day is one of the noblest 
assets of our native civilization—which 
still constitutes the basic element of the 
American ideal, A.B. H. 


all a mistake, and that nobody ever meant to murder anybody at all—to the serious disappointment of all hu- 


Liberators 
Makers oF FreEepoM. By Kirby Page and 
Sherwood Eddy. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50. 


The object of the joint authors is to 
lay a background for the social attitude 
to-day. So they have selected eight — 
pioneers of freedom, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Booker T. Washington, St. Francis 
of Assisi, Martin Luther, John Wesley, 
J. Keir Hardy, Susan B. Anthony, and 
Woodrow Wilson. The concluding chap- 
ter, “The Present Struggle for Freedom,” 
is an able discussion of our economic and 
internal dangers, with a look at the de- 
velopment of race and politics in this 
country. Just why the writers selected 
that particular list of advocates of free- 
dom we do not know. Undoubtedly each 
life chosen exhibits some especial charac- 
teristics Mr. Eddy and Mr. Page wished 
to place before readers. Of course, many 
other men and women were “Makers of 
Freedom.” We should designate this vol- 
ume as rather an introduction to the subject 
than as one giving complete treatment. 
The lives are treated so that those who 
read may derive lessons. Thus the au- 
thors ask: What was his world? What 
did he do and say? What results did he 
achieve? The book is well planned, with 
each subject pointing some special ele- 
ment of freedom. Thus William Lloyd 
Garrison stands for freedom from slavery ; 
Martin Luther, for freedom from ecclesi- 
astical bondage. (As a matter of fact, 
Luther thought more of exposition of 
Scripture than of liberty. He threw off 
binding shackles only to forge others. ) 
Wilson stands for freedom from interna- 
tional anarchy. Once more, Mr. Wilson, 
while he did point the way to interna- 
tional concord, only voiced a widespread 
and insistent demand at the close of the 
War. He demanded international freedom, 
but was a trifle arbitrary in the manner 
in which it should be secured. Mr. Eddy 
and Mr. Page fall into the snare of too 
many biographers ; they praise too lavishly. 
Their heroes have few, if any, shortcom- 
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ings. Their pages are too copiously 
sprinkled with superlatives, a method that 
invariably detracts from the worth and 
convincing character of a book. Their 
motive is excellent; it is the method of 
treatment that we criticise. E. H. 0. 


For Teachers 

THH PSYCHOLOGY OF MIDDLE ADOLESCENCE. 
By Mary HE. Moxcey. New York: Cawvton Press. 
60 cents. 

No comment on this book can be com- 
plete without reference to the series in 
which it appears, for it is part of a 
teacher-training course. The preparation 
of these books has proceeded under the 
supervision of an editorial committee rep- 
resenting all the denominations included 
in the International Council of Religious 
Education. The editors, educational secre- 
taries, and publishers of these bodies have 
organized themselves into a voluntary as- 
sociation to carry out this work under the 
name “Teacher-Training Publishing Asso- 
ciation.” The material thus far produced, 
while obviously intended for evangelical 
schools, will be of equal value to ministers, 
superintendents, and teachers in liberal 
churches. The volume in hand by Miss 
Moxcey deals with the period of middle 
adolescence. It describes clearly the char- 
acteristics of the period, tells as well as 
can be told what personality means, pic- 
tures the religious life of the middle teens. 
Its appeal to liberals will be found in its 
attitude toward conversion. For example: 
“It would be an advantage if all the 
writers on religion and education could 
do away with the much debated term ‘eon- 
version,’ and agree upon a series of words 
to express what takes place under different 
conditions.” There should be a conscious 
progress in the growth of religious ex- 
perience; and this progress may be gradual 
or may be a sudden transformation, or 
both, depending upon the individual and 
his environment. Another appealing para- 
graph says: “The relation of emotion, 
reason, and habit might be figuratively 
stated in this way: Reason explores the 
frontiers, discovers the desirable goal, and 
surveys the most direct path. Emotion 
gets all the energies into action and pro- 
vides the transportation force. Habit or- 
ganizes and systematizes all the actions 
so that no time is lost and no force 


is wasted.” L. V. R. 
Afro-Americans 
THe NHGRO IN AMERICAN Lirn. By Willis J. 
King. 
ALCOHOL AND THE New AGH. By Deets 


Pickett. New York: Methodist Book Concern. 
75 cents each. 

Strong commendation is due the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, the editor, Henry 
H. Meyer, and the authors for the pro- 
duction of these informing handbooks. 
They have been prepared primarily for 
the instruction of our young men, and 
women in indisputable facts, a considera- 
tion of which should enter into the judg- 
ment of every true-hearted citizen. Both 
problems, by large numbers of people, are 
approached, and personally settled, with a 
minimum of facts and a maximum of emo- 
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tion and prejudice. Each . problem is 
turned about so that it can be studied 
from every significant angle, so that the 
total impression gained from this com- 
prehensive survey is very different from 
the partial considerations with which the 
public press is filled. 

These authors have dared to state the 


bare facts; indeed, they have exercised. 


what has been most rare in church publi- 
cations on these topics, the advantage of 
deliberate understatement. Groups of 


young people in or outside of any church 


will profit to the utmost in using these 
handbooks as a guide to a season’s study 
of these problems. If such studies had to 
come from a denominational source, it 
is fortunate that the Methodists sponsor 
them, there are so many Methodists. 
Their sincerity and thoroughness in this 
enterprise calls for the gratitude, even 
envy of other churches. W.F.G. 


Weather 


By Alexander McAdie. 
Harvard Univer- 


MAN AND WEATHER. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
sity Press. $2.00. 

This little book is a collection of lec- 
tures which Professor McAdie gave at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston in 1924. He 
has written in his usual entertaining style. 
In nontechnical language he explains the 
large facts concerning the structure of 
the atmosphere—the part played by 
weather in the recent war, and in times 
of peace. He also discusses lightning, 
clouds, and forecasting. An interesting 
item—one which provoked much discussion 
and publicity when the subject matter of 
this book was given in lecture form—is 
that where Professor McAdie questions 
the authenticity of the story, so familiar 
to us all, of Benjamin Franklin and the 
kite. The volume is illustrated by photo- 
graphs, some of which are by the author. 
It can be recommended for a_ pleasant 
evening’s reading. pa Oe 


Tabloid Reviews 


SuRvpeyine Your Community. A HANDBOOK 
or MertHop ror THE Rurat CHuRcH. By 
Edmund de 8.-Brunner. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 50 cents, 

Scientific and tested methods of survey- 
ing a rural community and making that 
survey vivid by charts and graphs. A 
sine qua non for all who wish to under- 
stand and to serve their communities. 


EF, 
DAILY DEVOTIONAL BIBLH READINGS. Ar- 
ranged by L. Duncan Bulkley. New York: 


Fleming H. Revell Oompany. $2.00. 


This selection of Bible readings was 
first prepared in 1910 and is now reissued 
in response to a continued demand. The 
purpose is to provide material for family 
worship in the home. Hach selection can 
be read in five minutes, and the selections 
are arranged according to the days of the 
month. The effort has been made to cover 
substantially the whole Bible in this way, 
and to add some verses from the Psalms 
to each daily selection in order that the 
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devotional element may always be present. 
At the close of the book a few prayers, 
ancient and modern, are added for the use 
of those who do not feel equal to spon- 
taneous prayer. The King James Bible is 
used. The whole scheme is excellent and 
the book might well be used for the pur- 
pose suggested. CR. de 


BrTWHEN BLACK AND WHITH. By Henry H. 
Proctor, Minister of Nazarene Congregational 
Church (for colored people), Brooklyn. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press. 

An interesting story of Proctor’s own 
life. It follows the line of Booker Wash- 
ington’s Up from Slavery, and the author 
comes perhaps only second to Booker 
Washington in his service to his people. 
Perhaps the book contains little that is 
new, but it is a noble story nobly told. 
Such a life and such a telling of it point 
the only “way out” of our race problem. 

G L. PR. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF A Hanpicap. By M. 8. 
Rice, D.D. New York: The Abingdon Press. 


These twelve sermons reveal the capacity 
of a real preacher. This is the testimony 
of one who finds himself in radical dis- 
agreement with Dr. Rice’s theology, his 
interpretation of the Bible, and some of his 
interpretations of life. He has a love of 
men and women, he has faith in them, 
and he pleads persuasively with them, con-" 
vincingly, in case they accept his premises. 
These sermons would be especially sug- 
gestive to ministers who are striving to 
cultivate the personal appeal. Ww. F. G. 


Gop’s FamiLy. By Edwin H. Hughes. New 


York: The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

These lectures by Bishop Hughes were 
first delivered in 1925 at the University 
of Southern California. The author be- 
lieves that the final pervasive and per- 
suasive principle of theology is to be 
found in the teaching of Jesus about his 
Father. In his own experience, thinking 
and feeling have focused themselves upon 
the domestic figure of speech. The book 
is not one of dogmatics, but of spiritual 
experience framing itself in concepts of 
family, parenthood, father and child. 

0. B. Je 


TH GREAT PARTNERSHIP. By John A. Mac- 
Callum. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

“None can tell where divinity leaves off 
and humanity begins,’ says the author, 
and the whole purpose of this book is to 
show that man lives in God and God in 
man. The two form the Great Partner- 
ship. God works out his purpose in his- 
tory and in the individual lives of men; 
and the conviction on the part of man that 
God’s purpose includes him will help him 
to fulfil his highest destiny. While the 
book is clearly a book of theology, it is 
theology without forbidding terminology. 
Any reader who follows the thought in 
these successive chapters will rise from 
his reading with a newsense of his dignity 
and privilege as an associate of the great 
Elder Partner. 0. BR. J. 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. - 
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When Bennie Played “What Is My Thought?” 


‘ FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


ih 
- Bennie was seven years old before he 
_ ever stayed away from his mother all 
day, and she and he had never been sepa- 
rated an entire night. Although Bennie 
‘ was his mother’s baby, his big boy brothers 
i never let him behave like a baby; he had 
_ been taught to “be a man” ever since he 
could remember. It took more than a 
bee sting, or a pounded toe, or a bumped 
head, to make him cry. It had just hap- 
_ pened that when Bennie’s mother was to 
be gone all day or all night, or whenever 
she left home to be away more than a 
few hours, he went, too, until that first 
 camping-out summer. 
-  Bennie’s father often went camping 
_ when he was a boy, and he had told so 
_ many stories about the joys of living in a 
tent, that at last, when Bennie was seven, 
_ the family decided to buy tents and move 
¢ into Grandpa’s woods for the summer. 
Grandpa lived only five miles from town, 
: and Bennie’s father said he could ride a 
> bicycle every day from camp to his office. 
_ It had taken a week to get the camp 
7 ready, because it was a regular summer 
house made of four tents close together 
and connected by strips of canvas made 
like so many little roofs to keep off the 
rain in going from tent to tent. It was 
great fun getting that camp ready, and 
_ making most of the furniture from pack- 
- ing-boxes, and building an out-of-door 
- cooking stove of stone and a story-telling 
fireplace. 
Saturday morning of moving day, 
| Grandpa called at the house and offered 
to drive all the boys back to camp with 
him; he said their grandmother expected 


© them to dinner, and the entire family . 


_ must come to the farmhouse for supper 
that first night. 

_ “Perhaps Bennie better wait and drive 
i out with his father and me when we go 
with the last wagonload of our camping 
outfit,’ Mother suggested. “Mr. Thomp- 
kins from over north is coming to town 
with a load of wood this afternoon and 
_ is going to take us to our camp on his 
way home.” 

_ Bennie, though, wished to go with 
Grandpa and the boys. 
“But suppose we do not get out there 
until after dark,’ Mother went on, “or 
have to stay in town until Monday? You 

w that something might happen to 
de! > us.” . 

“Then when night comes I’ll go to bed 
n my cot, if one of the boys will light a 
lantern so I can see to undress,” was all 

ennie had to say about that; and he 
| with the others. 


with dinner at Grandma’s; but late in 
the afternoon, when they went back to 
have supper in the farmhouse, Bennie was 
homesick. He feared that his mother 
might not come until Monday. He didn’t 
speak of it, because he was afraid he 
would cry; but he was miserable. Noth- 
ing that the boys or his young Aunt Janet 
and Uncle “Tubby,” who were twelve and 
fourteen years old—nothing any of them 
could do to cure that lump in his throat. 

Bennie kept swallowing and swallowing 
and winking fast and winking fast, but 
he didn’t ery; neither did he laugh—nor 
even when the speckled hen couldn’t catch 
a grasshopper, and “Tubby” explained 
that the white rooster said to the hen:. 

Got a joke on you-00-00-00! 

Got a joke on you-00-00-00! 

There’s something you can’t do-00000000! 

Farm wagons rumbled by and rumbled 
by on their journeys home from town; 
but although the sun was going lower in 
the western sky, nobody heard Mr. Thomp- 
kins saying “Whoa! whoa!” to his horses 
down by the front gate. 

At last the table was set and supper 
was ready and waiting on the stove, yet 
all the wagons and automobiles went 
straight by. It seems that Uncle “Tubby” 
was hungry, and he forgot for a minute 
what was plain as day—that Bennie was 
homesick ; so, when supper was ready and 
waiting, he said, ‘“Let’s eat! Maybe they 
won’t come at all!” 

Bennie almost cried then; he had to 
get up quick and bend over the cat and 
pat her head. 

“They will probably be here in a few 
minutes,’ Janet said quickly, “let’s go 
out on the porch and play a game. The 
name of it is, ‘What is my thought?’ 
Please let me be ‘it’.to start with. I have 
thought of something, and you may each 
ask me a question until someone guesses 
it; then that one may be ‘it’ Now, Ben- 
nie, what is my thought?” 

‘Ts it the cat?’ questioned Bennie; he 
took a long breath then, and didn’t cry. 

“No, it is not the cat! Next?” 

The next guess was that Janet’s thought 
was the clock; but it wasn’t. Neither was 
it a robin, nor a cow, nor anything in 
the house nor on the porch. “Tubby” 
guessed it. 

“Tg it the cherry tree by the gate?” he 
asked. 

It was, and then it was “Tubby’s” turn, 
and Bennie guessed his thought the first 
thing. He said, “Your thought is supper!” 
It was, and how they all laughed! 

“Now it is your turn, Bennie,” Aunt 
Janet said; and quick as a flash Bennie 


answered “Ready !” and the guesses began. 
Around and around the circle went the 
guesses and nobody dared guess Bennie’s 
thought; and he began to wish that he 
could change it to a rooster or something 
like that, because the lump in his throat 
was getting worse and winking cannot 
keep back tears forever. 

Then, just as one of the brothers said, 
“Maybe your thought is an elephant!” 
there came the rumble of wheels and Mr. 
Thompkins said “Whoa! whoa!” at the 
front gate. 

“Will you give up?’ asked Bennie joy- 
fully, as he began to run down the steps. 

“No,” they answered all together, as if 
they were practicing for a concert. “Your 
thought is your mother, and there she is!” 

“You are all ‘it’!”’ Bennie shouted over 
his shoulder. Next minute, with his arms 


,around his mother’s neck, he whispered, 


“T was afraid you were not coming and 
I almost cried; but don’t tell, will you?” 

Just then Uncle “Tubby” called, “Supper 
is ready and waiting and I’m hungry!” 
And everybody laughed and nobody cried 
that happy night, not even when Bennie 
wished to play the new game at bedtime 
and his mother wouldn’t let him sit 
up another minute. “Time to go to bed,” 
said she, and he went joyfully to sleep 
in a tent. 

[All rights reserved] 


Boys and Bears 
MARGARET HILL 


For three glorious weeks, Bob and Billy 
Merrill, twins, were visiting their adored 
Uncle Tom, forest ranger on a lower slope 
of Mount Rainier. Tidy was the bachelor 
eabin of Uncle Tom; and promptly did 
Uncle Tom make it clear to his small 
nephews, aged ten, that certain morning 
duties were theirs before their time was 
free for play. 

“Wash and wipe the breakfast dishes,” 
said Uncle Tom, pleasantly but firmly, 
“and sweep out the kitchen, and no half- 
way job. Girls’ work? Might be if there 
were any girls present, but there aren’t. 
No reason why you can’t beat the girls 
at it—two young strappers like you. And 
that’s not all. Come outside, and I’ll in- 
troduce you to the wood pile. No reason 
why you two shouldn’t saw each day’s 
supply of kitchen wood.” He pointed to 
a pile of saplings he had stacked. ‘Here’s 
a two-man saw. Lay your sapling over 
your sawhorse and saw away. Three 
saplings a day—in stove lengths. That’s 
all your regular chores, and you're get- 
ting off easy.” 

The twins looked their round-eyed as- 
tonishment, but Uncle Tom’s voice sounded 
like law. The breakfast dishes they 
tackled valiantly, morning after morning, 
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Out of the Vast 


There’s part of the sun in an apple, 
There’s part of the moon in a rose; 
There’s part of the flaming Pleiades 
In every leaf that grows. 
Out of the vast comes nearness; 
For the God, whose love we sing, 
Lends a little of his heaven 
To every living thing. 
—Augustus Wright Bornberger. 


Sentence Sermon 


The earth is a great autograph of the 
Almighty.—Theodore Parker. 


and managed a fairly creditable job, let- 
ting off steam by flipping the dish towels 
at each other with accurate aim. And 
the kitchen floor looked swept when they 
had finished with the broom. But the 
wood pile! - Maybe outdoor temptations 
are more alluring than indoor; but, be 
that as it may, it is true that Bob and 
Billy simply couldn’t stick at the sawing 
job to a finish! Three or four sticks 
would fall beneath the saw—then, some- 
how, those rollicking twins were chasing 
each other round and round the giant 
fir trees. Three or four more sticks—and 
off on a leaping-the-ditch contest they'd, 
go! Uncle Tom, busy at his own methodi- 
eal chores, would summon them back 
again and again. No, they were not free 
to frolic till the job was done! 

One morning, when perhaps the air was 
a little snappier than usual, or when, per- 
haps, breakfast flapjacks had been even 
better than usual, those twin boys seemed 
unable to get down to the business of the 
sawing job at all, until finally Uncle Tom 
seized one in each determined hand, and 
gently knocked their little heads together 
—once, twice, three times. After that the 
twins stuck better to the sawing job, but 
-——well, not perfectly. 

Afternoons were given over mostly to 
going with Uncle Tom on his fascinating 
ranger rounds. One perfect afternoon, 
Uncle Tom, striding through the forest 
which he loved to guard—his two small 
nephews trotting manfully at his heels 
—came out on a ledge overlooking a tiny 
sheltered meadow. One look—and on 
noiseless feet he ran back to warn the 
lagging twins to hurry, and to hurry 
_noiselessly. 

Three in a row they crouched on the 
ledge and watched the clumsy furry 
family below them—Mother Bear and her 
two roly-poly baby bears. “Twins, like 
us,” whispered Bob. Mother Bear stood 
behind them; and, under her instructions, 
Baby Bears dug for roots. Scratech— 
scratch, went the clumsy little paws, for 
perhaps six scratches; then two fat balls 
of fur nosed each other and—roots for- 
gotten—rolled over each other, and cuffed, 
in a joyous wrestle. 

“Gr-r-r-’’"* warned Mother Bear, and 
Baby Bears went back to their jobs, but 
with less scratching and with more play 
until finally Mother Bear, exasperated, 
swayed nimbly toward them and cuffed 
them so roundly that Baby Bears whim- 
pered and dug till their job was done. 

Uncle Tom’s broad shoulders shook with 
laughter. ‘“Wind’s just right, or we'd 
never have seen this digging lesson,” he 
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whispered to the delighted twins wrig- 
gling beside him in wild excitement. 

Well, next morning, when Uncle Tom 
and Bob and Billy went out the back 
door of the cabin, suddenly they all looked 
at each other, and suddenly they all 
laughed. 

“T was thinking about those bears,” said 
Uncle Tom, still laughing. 

“So were we,” said Bob and Billy, still 
laughing. 

And if you'll believe it, that morn- 
ing and every morning after, till the 
glorious three weeks were up, Bob and 
Billy sawed their three saplings without a 
caper—but how they did caper when their 
job was done! 

[All rights reserved] 
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My Star 


JANET GARGAN 


There is a star I call my own, 

Because it shines right overhead 
The cedar tree inside the gate, 

Where I can watch it from my bed. 
It’s like a little, golden lamp, 

Hung there to twinkle through the night ; 
And I am not at all afraid 

When I ean see it shining bright. 


But often dark clouds cover all 

The pretty stars that hang up high, 
And then I shut my eyes so tight, 

And whisper: “I won’t, I won’t ery!” 


Then soon I fall asleep and dream 
My star’s a ship, and that I sail 

The Milky Way to reach the moon, 
Or catch the comet by its tail. 


When Golden Honeybee Was Lazy 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Golden Honeybee sat rocking in the 
breeze on the end of a spray of golden- 
rod. It was a warm day, and he did not 
feel like flying around and gathering 
honey. It was such sticky, hot work. His 
mother, Mrs. Busy Honeybee, flew by him 
with a load of honey for the hive and 
saw him sitting there. 

“Why, Golden Honeybee,’ she cried, 
“what do you mean by sitting there doing 
nothing? Do you not know that if you 
have not brought home your share of 
honey you can have no supper?” 

“IT don’t care,’ said Golden Honeybee. 
“T can get all the honey I want without 
eating it in the hive. I am not going to 
bother to gather honey any more to carry 
way home. I shall get what I need from 
the flowers, and the rest of the time I 
shall just fly around in the meadow and 
enjoy myself.” 


“Why, you naughty little Honeybee,” 
said his mother. “You should be ashamed 
to act so. Don’t you know that little bees 


are supposed to fly around all day and 
gather honey for the hive? Then when 
the cold and dark days come we are snug 
and warm inside the hive. If there were 
no honey to bring home there would be 


no hive, and if there were no hive we. 


should freeze to death when the cold 
weather comes, like the grasshoppers and 
crickets and katydids—useless creatures 
who sing and dance and jump the hours 
away.” 

But little Golden Honeybee would not 
listen. He just sat on the tip of the 
goldenrod spray, swinging to and fro until 
he was hungry. Then he flew to some 
flowers that grew near by and ate his fill 
of honey. They were a beautiful blue like 
the sky, and Golden Honeybee thought 
what a nice place it would be to live. 

“IT shall crawl into the biggest one I 
can find,” he said, “and take a little nap. 
Then I shall come out and fly home to the 
hive. No one will know I hayen’t worked 
to-day except Mother, and she won’t tell 
the others. To-morrow I will work harder 
than ever to make up for to-day.” ; 

He crawled into the depths of a blue 
flower whose lovely silken petals protected 
him from the sun. “This is pleasant,” he 
said, and was soon fast asleep, 


When he woke up, it was dark. The 
sun had gone down, and although he 
crawled around everywhere he could not 
find a way out. The silken fringes of the 
flower had twisted themselves together 
when the sun went down and Golden 
Honeybee was a prisoner. Oh, how he 
wished he had minded Mother Busy 
Honeybee and gathered honey for the 
hive! He wondered if he would ever see 
her again. She could never, never find him 
shut up in this flower that held him so 
close and whose petals were shut so tight. 

At last he was so tired he had to stop 
buzzing and scolding, and he dropped 
asleep again. .When he woke it was no 
longer dark and close. The sun had risen 
and the blue fringes above his head were 
slowly unfolding. Just as soon as the 
tiny opening was big enough, Golden 
Honeybee pushed through. How happy 
he was! He spread his wings and flew 
over the meadow. 

He flew straight to a patch of sweet 
clover and began to gather the honey as 
fast as he could. He did not even stop 
to eat any himself, but gathered all he 
could carry and flew back to the hive. 
He was the very first to arrive with a 
load of honey. Into the hive he flew and 
left his load, then back to the clover again. 
All day long he flew back and forth, 
neyer stopping a minute. When night 
came he flew home slowly with the very 
last of it. He was tired and hungry, but 
he was happy; for he had carried enough 
honey to make up for the day before. 
After supper he told Mother Busy Honey- 
bee all about it before he settled down to 
sleep. 

“T know,” she said. “That flower is 
called the fringed gentian. Every night 
when the sun goes down she closes her 
petals and does not open them until the 
sun shines in the sky again.” 

“She will never catch me again,” said 
little Golden Honeybee. “After this I 
shall gather honey all day, and never 
stop to look and rest or think how hot 
and tired I am. It is better to be hot 
and tired than to be shut up in Fe eg 
where you can’t get out.” ie nae 


[All rights reserved] cae. 


j "HE MESSAGE of liberal religion, 
-pbroadeast over radio, reaches and 
sheers and strengthens multitudes who 
are unable because of distance or illness 
o attend congenial services of religion. 
Nearly two hundred requests were made 
for copies of a sermon preached by Rey. 
Edwin B. Backus this last spring over 
KNX, Los Angeles, Calif. Rev. Theodore 
C. Abel of Hollywood, Calif., preaching 
over the same station, received numerous 
requests for literature and information on 
liberal religion. The Los Angeles and Hol- 
lywood churches broadcast Sunday, even- 
ings alternately over KNX. 
- Here are extracts from some of the 
letters of appreciation received by Mr. 
Backus and Mr. Abel: 
_ *Muring the years of my life, I have 
not united with a denominational church ; 
but since hearing the addresses over KNX, 
I should be pleased to unite with your 
church.” “I hope some day we may have 
‘a new religion that will be reasonable and 
just to all, a religion that will help us to 
advance rather than hold us in ignorance.” 
“To one rigidly brought up in the ortho- 
dox belief, your sermon of two weeks ago, 
as well as your Easter sermon, Came as a 
welcome and amazing enlightenment. I 
have been groping my way out of the dark 
for some time past, but your terse out- 


‘the other reading I have done.” “Please 


tell me if there is a Unitarian church 
located within ten miles of this: section.” 
“Find enclosed five dollars. Have listened 
| by radio to several of your Sunday even- 
ing lectures.” “I cannot resist telling you 
how much Mrs.—— and I enjoyed your 
address this evening. It was a master- 
| piece. I enclose a small check to assist 
in the good work.” “I shall attend your 
services in the near future. My apprecia- 
tion of your efforts grows with each ad- 
dress you give over KNX.” 

For a time the First Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia, Pa., broadcast its serv- 
“ices over WCAU. About half of the letters 

that came in asked for literature and the 
church announcements. 
sent money contributions. Others tele- 
phoned their appreciations to Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, the minister. Some ex- 
cerpts from the letters follow: 

“Four Sundays ago we happened to be 
‘a part of your radio congregation and 
since then have not missed a service, and 
would have you know how grateful we 
are.” “It is a relief and a pleasure to 
know that there is a station in Phila- 


“There is Such a Need 


*Moes it not seem that there is a wide 
desire for simple, understandable, undog- 
matie teaching in religion; and does it 
lot seem that the Unitarian Church every- 
vere should rise to its present opportu- 

* Rev. George Lawrence Parker of 
ewton Center, Mass., asks this question 
. his church calendar, ‘and it was prompted 
is letter which he received from a 
in a New Hampshire town who 
en a newspaper report of Mr. Par- 
= 


‘line has done more for me than much of. 


Several persons. 
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Radio ‘Spreads leheral Message 


Excerpts from letters of appreciation 


delphia that is trying to give the thinking 
public an opportunity to hear a real mes- 
sage.” “I hope it will be possible for your 
service to be broadcast every Sunday. I 
have invited a company of friends to listen 
in with me every Sunday.” “If your 
church is establishing a mailing list for 
the distribution of literature of vital, in- 
terest on present day problems, I should 
consider myself fortunate to be placed on 
it.’ From a very deaf person: “The first 
sermon that I have heard in many years, 
and I shall listen in again.” “Your ser- 
mon appealed to us. particularly, having 
felt, as we have, the sting that comes from 
narrow-mindedness in religion.” “The 
most inspiring service that I have ever 
listened to.” “I have been brought up in 


the——Church, but do not believe that I: 


am one at heart and should appreciate it 
if my name might be placed on your mail- 
ing list.” “Being a student and lover of 
chemistry, it was especially interesting to 
hear the services of a church belonging to 
the denomination for the sake of which 
Joseph Priestly suffered persecution.” 

One of the letters from persons who 
listened in on the service of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., this 
spring was written by a patient at the 
State Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Hopemont, 
W. Va. Writing to Dr. L. Walter Mason, 
he said: “Among your unseen audience 
to-day and two weeks ago were the writer 
and seven other patients of this sanita- 
rium. Your two sermons were to us the 
most enlightening to which we have ever 
had the pleasure of listening. We are 
agreed that sermons such as the one this 
morning are exactly the necessity of the 
present day. We thank you for this ser- 
mon and assure you we shall await fur- 
ther ones impatiently.” 

“The radio will co-operate and not com- 
pete with the church,” said Dr. Minot 
Simons from his pulpit in All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, New York City. “The 
people who stay away from the inspira- 
tions of a church service in order to get 
it comfortably and lazily at home are the 
people who spend most of their Sundays 
at home anyway. The radio is helpful 
and satisfactory up to a certain point, but 
there are qualities in a religious service 
which cannot be sent over the air. 

“T welcome the radio as a supplement to 
the ministry of the church because it 
brings the church into the homes of shut- 
ins; it renews the spiritual life of the hard 
of hearing, and reaches thousands of 
isolated families.” 


ker’s Holy Week sermon in Keith’s Theatre, 
Boston, Mass. The letter read, in part: 

“T have just read what you said in 
Saturday’s Boston Post about Tolstoy and 
the teaching of Christ. I am writing you 
to learn if I can obtain the creed of the 
Unitarian Church....I am old and 
feeble, cannot go out, and I should like 
yery much to know just what the doctrine 
of your church is. . . 
your church by letter? I have never been 
a member of any religious body.” 


. Can a person join, 
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Church in Rochester, N.Y., 


Work of Trinity Architect 


The First Unitarian Chureh building in 
Rochester, N.Y., was taken as the subject 
of the second of a series of drawings this 
spring by John Wenrich, illustrating not- 
able examples of architecture in that city. 
The architect of the church was Richard 
Upjohn, who also designed Trinity Church 
on lower Broadway, New York City. 

The Rochester Chronicle wrote, in part, 
as follows of the building: 

“The Unitarian Church at the corner of 
Temple and Cortland Streets, was erected 
in 1853 by the third Presbyterian Church 
Society. It became the First Unitarian 
Chureh by purchase in 1883. 

“The building is of native stone, and the 
design in pure Gothic adapted with re- 
markable taste and skill to the site and 
needs of this local example. The build- 
ing is characterized by its pure lines and 
simplicity of form. It is too small for the 
extended cruciform; but with its nave, its 
vestibule, and small apse, it constitutes an 
excellent architectural unit. There are 
six high arched windows on either side 
of the nave that fit admirably into the 
design, as does the large window in the 
rear of the church. The six bays in the 
nave, formed by the opposed windows, are 
outlined by great beam trusses which 
support the vaulted ceiling. The truss ° 
design in its relation to the ceiling is uni- 
formly graceful. A Gothic spaciousness of 
effect is achieved beyond that of most 
buildings of the dimensions and character 
of this church. 

“In 1923 the Unitarian Church was re- 
decorated. The decorations were designed 
by John Wenrich, of Gordon and Kaeiber, 
architects, and were executed under his 
supervision. Mr. Wenrich’s work has 
elicited hearty tribute from experts, since 
he succeeded in emphasizing the archi- 
tectural scheme of the building while giv- 
ing it a new beauty.” 


Mid-West Conference Dates 


Dates for the autumn conferences of 
the several state Unitarian Associations of 
the Middle West have been fixed as 
follows: 

Michigan, in ie es October 4 and 
5; Illinois, in Chicago (All Souls Church), 
October 7 and 8; Iowa Association, in 
Omaha, Neb., October 11, 12, and 13; Min- 
nesota, in Minneapolis, October 12 and 13. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Will visit all of the 
association meetings, and will be an even- 
ing speaker at each. Dr. Dieffenbach will 
preach in Sioux City, Iowa, Sunday morn- 
ing, October 10. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan of St. Louis, 
Mo., will be the speaker at the lowa Asso- 
ciation Conference on Monday evening, 
October 11, under the auspices of the Judy 
Foundation, which is established as a 
memorial to the late Rey. Arthur M. Judy 
of Davenport, Iowa. 


Cuarteston, 8.C.—Five large views of 
the First Unitarian Church have been 
hung in the hall of the Young Men’s Board 
of Trade as one of the oldest landmarks 
in Charleston. 
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“A New Front of Intolerance” 


Battle over compulsory Bible-reading in California and South Dakota 


Religious intolerance and chauvinism are 
attacking freedom of teaching in American 
public schools and developing “a new front 
of intolerance.” Also, intolerance is in- 
trenched because so few péople care about 
public issues. This is the verdict of Roger 
N. Baldwin, a director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, after a four months’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast in the interests 
of free speech. Mr. Baldwin says: “The 
right to drink agitates a good many [per- 
sons], but the right to think hasn’t much 
interest to people who have nothing to say.” 

The most serious attack upon the free- 
dom of teaching he found in movements 
compelling Bible-reading in all classrooms 
and outlawing the teaching of evolution. 
The King James (Protestant) version of 
the Bible is always selected, and is of 
course opposed by Catholics, Jews, and 
many liberal Protestants. In the fall, 
California will be the first State in the 
Union to vote by popular ballot on putting 
the Bible into the schools. Eleven other 
States have enacted Bible-reading laws, 
and a South Dakota test case will shortly 
be carried to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Baldwin declared that the issues 
involving freedom of speech in the public 
schools are ‘created by reactionary in- 
terests which seek to control the schools 


Or Any Other Sunday 


“Ts the church too comfortable in the 
present economic order to give thought to 
the possible desirability of social changes? 
Is it afraid to speak? Is the church alive 
to the ferment of discontent among great 
masses of industrial workers?’ James 
Myers, industrial secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on the Chureh and 
Social Service, asks these questions and 
suggests that Labor Sunday, September 
5, offers opportunity to the churches to 
face them. The church, he adds, is not 
expected to explain how to settle all the 
intricate problems of industry, but it can 
show that it is eager to co-operate in all 
constructive efforts toward a better in- 
dustrial world. 

The Council’s “Labor Sunday Message” 
finds hope in the “great impetus of the 
movement for workers’ education” and in 
the “accelerated interest in the problem of 
waste.” ‘The churches, says the message, 
stand committed to these things: The in- 
tegration of group interests, whether of 
labor or capital, with the welfare of so- 
ciety as a whole, with society in turn in- 
suring justice to each group; the suprem- 
acy of the service rather than the profit 
motive on the part of both labor and 
capital; the conception of ownership as a 
social trust ; the safeguarding of youth ; the 
protection of the leisure of men and 
women ; the organization of society to the 
end that the fullest opportunity of educa- 
tion and development may be put within 
the reach of the poorest and least privi- 
leged ; the principles that the first charge 
upon industry must be at least a minimum 


‘ship in any form or direction. 


in behalf of things as they are and by 
religious bigots who seek to put over their 
doctrines by law and intimidation.” 

There have been only four free-speech 
prosecutions during the last year, accord- 
ing to Mr. Baldwin. No communist, so- 
cialist, or anarchist is now in jail in the 
United States because of his political or 
economic views, he said, but some com- 
munists “are on their way.” Of the sixty- 
five political prisoners in America, all are 
members of the I. W. W., convicted under 
criminal syndicalism laws, and fifty-nine 
are held in California. While in Cali- 
fornia, he organized a State campaign to 
free political prisoners, repeal the criminal 
syndicalist law, oppose compulsory reading 
of the Bible, and fight restrictions on the 
teaching of evolution. “There are fair 
prospects in California for the achieve- 
ment of a program of tolerance,” he said, 
“despite the reactionary character of the 
State as a whole.” Rey. Elmo A. Robin- 
son, Unitarian clergyman, will direct 
the campaign. : 

Legal attacks upon radicalism and labor 
had subsided, he found, largely because 
the radical and labor movements are 
suffering from a low morale and depleted 
numbers, due to three causes: genéral 
prosperity, the organized campaign of em- 
ployers, and internal dissension. 


comfort wage; the principle that society 
should insure to the worker steadiness and 
adequacy of employment; and the right 
of men to organize for the protection of 
their own interests and for the promotion 
of more effective and constructive co- 
operation in production. 


A Warning from Nathan 


George Jean Nathan of the American 
Mercury can hardly be charged with puri- 
tanism. Yet he writes in the New York 
Telegraph that the theatres will richly 
deserve any censorship that may come as 
a result of the filth which they have 
been parading. He says: 

“Unless our theatrical managers very 
soon get together and take stock of them- 
selves, they will bring down upon the 
theatre a censorship that will be disas- 
trous and sweeping. What is more, such 
a censorship will be deserved, although I 
say it who-have a fat contempt for censor- 
But, if 
things keep on going as they are presently 
going, nothing can stave off that censor- 
ship. Never in the history of the theatre 
of America has so much filth been pro- 
duced as during the past season. Never 
has the pandering to the lecherous tastes 
of the public been so frank and open... . 
If the managers think that they can much 
longer get away with such things, they 
are mistaken. If they wish to avoid a 
censorship whose whispers are even now 


‘becoming audible, they had best quickly 


get out the bar of Sapolio and begin clean- 
ing house.” 
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Where Family Life Is Stable 


Where may one find family life utterly 


safe, marriage customs stable, and grand- 
fathers who are not despairing of the 
younger generation? “Percy Sylvester 


Malone,” in the “Gargoyles” department — 


of the Churchman (Hpiscopal), puts the 
answer into the mouth of “the rector of 
St. Vitus’s-in-the-Vale,” who, he relates, 
“has stirred up another parish disturb- 
ance.” The narrative continues: 


—————— 


“As a friend, we have frequently warned — 


him against startling his conservative con- 
gregation. He perversely insists that it is 
an insult not to startle them at least once 
every service. For if they get precisely 
what they expect every Sunday, says he, 
why not let them stay home in peace and 
expect it? 

“It was Mother’s Day, and he began 
with an attack upon the current obsery- 
ance of it—the shameless fashion in which 
it has been commercialized by every 
tradesman from the florist to the plumber 
—and the sentimentality which usually 
robs it of all sensible meaning. ‘Some 
mothers,’ said he, ‘are good, some are fair, 
and some are utterly worthless. God will 
reward some for their consecration and 
sacrifice, and punish others for being 
mothers at all.’ 

“And then, instead of the tearful sermon 
they had expected on ‘Home and Mother,’ 
he preached on ‘The Christian Family,’ 
and unwisely addressed his remarks to the 
parents who were there instead of the dis- 
obedient children who were not there. 

“But he completely upset his senior war- 
den and chief female contributor with this 

‘outburst: ‘It sometimes seems as if the 
Christian family was breaking up. I hope 
it is. Most social institutions are break- 
ing up. They always have been. This, 
indeed, is one condition of life. The sci- 


entist calls it metabolism. Byery living 


thing is in a state of flux. You can find 
static institutions only among the primi- 
tive savages. There you can find grand- 
fathers who are not wondering what the 
younger generation is coming to—you can 
find family life utterly safe, and marriage 
customs absolutely stable, simply because 
nothing has changed for hundreds of years. 
But any living institution must balance 
itself on a tight-rope. If marriage and 
family life are entirely stable, and every- 
one is sure of everyone else, whatever 
happens, these institutions are dead.’ 

“We submit it to our readers whether 
such teaching is not dangerous.” 


Only Two Top Steps Count 


The Louisville, Ky., Unitarian, thus 
diagrams “The Stairway of Success in 
Our Church”: 
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TE Country Week department of the 
4 Boston, Mass., Young Men’s Christian 
Union provides simple, economical and 
healthful vacations for children, mothers, 
and their young children, and for work- 
ing boys and girls, by boarding them in 
carefully chosen country houses and 
camps, paying for their transportation to 
visit friends, obtaining free invitations 
for them through individuals and churches, 
and by advising and assisting young 
people in planning vacations. The service 
was instituted in 1874. 

At the present time there are two boys’ 
camps, five girls’ camps, one older girls’ 
camp, one house for mothers and their 
young children for week-end parties and 
picnics, and nineteen farm houses for 
mothers and their children. 

During the summer of 1925, the Union ac- 
commodated 2,310 boys, girls, and mothers 
at its camps and houses. One of the boys’ 
camps is located on a high location with 
pine woods, meadows, swimming hole, and 
a healthy, homelike atmosphere in a lovely 

large country house with all the farm sur- 


] 
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New Version of the Vulgate 


A revised version of the Vulgate, pre- 
pared at the command of Pope Pius X., 
will shortly be issued. Pope Pius XI. has 
been presented with the first volume—the 
fruit of fifteen years’ labor. Because 
Latin is the ritualistic and official lan- 
guage of the largest Christian communion, 
the story of the Latin versions of the 
Bible has its own importance, although it 
is not generally known among English and 
American Protestants. It was recently 
ee in short compass by the Boston, 
Mass , Herald, as follows: 

“There have been almost innumerable 
versions of the Hebrew and Chris- 
Scriptures, complete and incomplete; 
that of Jerome, made late in the 
ourth century, has always been known 
' its official title, ‘Editio Vulgata,’ or 
nblished edition—a name connoting that 
not in a foreign tongue, but in 
ech of the Roman people. There 
nany geeriter Latin versions of the 
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All Aboard fie “Country Week”! 


roundings customary to the country of New 
Hampshire. The other camp is located in 
the southern part of Massachusetts, near 
a large lake and surrounded by tall pine 
trees. Persons in charge of the camps en- 
deavor to build character in the boy by 
showing him how to play normally with 
his companions, by keeping him active, 
energetic, and happy, and by giving him 
responsibilities which further the spirit of 
co-operation. 

The girls’ camps are located in beauti- 
ful spots all over the eastern part of the 
State, where the girls are taught the 
spirit of co-operation by giving them re- 
sponsibilities in the house. The routine 
of these camps is the kind that builds up 
the child mentally, morally, and physically. 
Many of the children, through cares at 
home in the hot city, are so run down 
physically that they cease to be like chil- 
dren, taking on the appearance of grown, 
middle-aged people. The life at one of 
these farms soon restores the child to 
normal health. 

Twelve dollars sends a boy or girl to 
camp for two weeks. 


A GAME FAR FROM THE DUSTY STREET 


Seriptures, but Jerome’s great place in 
the church gave his peculiar authority. 
“Robert Stephanus (or Stevens) issued 
his Latin version of the Scriptures in 1528 
—a work made by diligent comparison 
with the Hebrew and Greek and with 
many Latin translations. This became the 
foundation of what we now call the Latin 
Vulgate, for it was accepted in 1546 by 
the Council of Trent as the authoritative 
Bible. The Douai Bible, prepared by 
refugee Catholics from England in Catholic 
English colleges at Reims and Douai, 
was mainly translated into English from 
the officially recognized Vulgate. The 
New Testament appeared in 1582, and the 
complete Bible in 1609, two years before 
the King James Version was finished in 
England. The two have been the English 
versions of the Scriptures for the re- 
spective two great branches of the Western 
Christian Church, and both show their in- 
debtedness to the Vulgate. 
_ “Indeed, the version of Stephanus has 
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ever since influenced probably all transla- 
tions of the Scriptures made by whatever 
ecclesiastical authority, or by independent 
scholars working on their own private 
account. ... 

“Beza’s Latin translation of the New 
Testament, made in 1556 for the use of 
the Genevan church (in rule over which 
Beza succeeded Calvin), has the virtues of 
the Vulgate, though the two differ some- 
what in phrasing—perhaps because Beza 
wished, when it was possible, to em- 
phasize the difference between the Catho- 
lic and the Protestant view of doctrine.” 


Just Before Thanksgiving 


National canvass for denominational 
funds November 14-24 

Just before Thanksgiving the Unitarian 
Foundation will enter upon the final phase 
of its long-continued effort on behalf of 
the denominational organizations. Novem-. 
ber 14-24 has been selected as the period 
of the intensive campaign, which is to be 
national in scope. 

Following the retirement in January of 
the late Oliver M. Fisher, the general 
operations of the Foundation were reor- 
ganized, and the unavoidable delay neces- 
sitated a division of the effort into two 
phases, the first of which took place with 
the joint campaigns of certain churches in 
Boston, Mass., and Providence, R.I., last 
March. Upon the second and final phase 
the Foundation is now entering. 

Every church whose situation at all 
warrants active co-operation will be urged 
to enlist. Many churches will not be able 
to adjust their plans to an arbitrary 
schedule of dates. These will later receive 
individual attention and assistance, 

Headquarters are to be established in 
Boston, Mass., for New England; in New 
York City for the Middle Atlantic region; 
in Chicago, Ill., for the Middle West and 
South; and in San Francisco, Calif., for 
the Pacific Coast. At each of these head- 
quarters a representative of the Founda- 
tion will personally co-operate with the 
churches in his territory. Field work of 
this order is to be especially intensified. 

It is the belief of the managers of the 
Foundation that the mood of the Fellow- 
ship is now fairly settled,—that the pri- 
mary responsibility of the Foundation 
representatives is to accelerate action. 

Prior to the opening of this intensive 
canvass, every minister of the denomina- 
tion will receive a statement of the gen- 
eral condition of the Foundation, included 
in a special folder. This folder will also 
contain a statistical classification of the 
churches in terms of their contributions, 
a review of the local situation as reported 
to the Foundation headquarters, and sug- 
gestions in form of a definite plan for the 
organization of each parish. 

Speakers’ bureaus will be established at 
each of the four field headquarters, and’ 
the work of enrolling men qualified for 
this task will be started early in September. 

The Foundation also plans to publish 
in advance of this period at least three 
issues of a bulletin to be edited by Mrs. 
Jessie E. Donahue, containing news of 
denominational interest and progress, 
items of human interest, and a review of 
the work and opportunities of the denom- 
ination during the past five years. 
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Strive for the 
TRUTH 
unto death and the 
LORD GOD 
shall fight for thee 


Stephen Peebles 


Stephen Peebles died at his home 


Rey. 
in Grand Junction, Col., on July 
at the age of eighty-two years. 

Mr. Peebles was a man of rare refine- 
ment of spirit, modest to a fault, but of 
an influence penetrating and permanent 
upon the hearts and souls of the people 
who really knew him. He was born in 
Morgan County, Ohio, September 11, 1844. 
His educational opportunities were but 
meagre, and he was brought up to work 
with his hands on the farm. In early 
manhood, after his marriage to Diana 
McClanathan, he went to Colorado and 
took up a pioneer claim in the mountains 
at Satank, where he broke a farm out of 
the wilderness and built a simple ranch 
house. In spite of rough experience in 
boyhood and youth, he retained a singular 
simplicity of mind and character and a 

spirit open to noble impressions. He was 

an omnivorous reader, and by this read- 
ing and much serious meditation and 
sympathetic contact with nature and 
human nature he made himself not only 
a well-informed man but an independent 
thinker and a man of real spiritual in- 
sight. He early came into contact with 
the writings of Theodore Parker, and the 
interpretations of Christianity familiar to 
Unitarians more and more aroused his 
enthusiasm and devotion. He began to 
gather some of his neighbors in the school- 
house of the scattered community in which 
he lived, and there would read on Sun- 
days the sermons of Mr. Parker or of 
James Freeman Clarke or of Robert Coll- 
yer or other ministers that he admired 
Now and then he ventured to read some- 
thing of his own composition. Then he 
began to print leaflets and to circulate 
‘them among the ranchmen. Finally, in 
the spring of 1890 he journeyed to Denver 
and made himself known to the present 
writer, who was then the minister of 
Unity Church. Here he found a congenial 
church home. He was encouraged to ex- 
tend his missionary labors, and at the 
same time he was guided in his reading 
and study. 

In 1892, at a meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Conference in Denver, Mr. 
Peebles was ordained to the ministry. 
Though without theological training, he 
had given ample proof of his calling to 
the ministry, and his heart and soul were 
in the mission work. He was a minister 
after the order of Robert Collyer and 
Charles G. Ames, who stepped, the one 
from the anvil and the other from the 
printer’s case, to the pulpit. 

He continued for some years to serve 
with courage and persistent devotion as a 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R, BLINN. 
Vice-Presivent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL | 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 


and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th — 


Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. i 

Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30, 1926. For information address the President. 


F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Szven Park Square, Boston, Mise. 
New York, Cuicaco, St. Louis, San Fakwowias 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par-- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymuasium, ete, 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F, L. Locks, President. E.A.CHunRcH, Treasurer. 


missionary-at-large in Colorado, and then 
he followed his children to Oregon. He 
began preaching at Eugene and, as the 
result of his work, the present Unitarian 
Church at that university center was or- 
ganized. Mr. Peebles also served for a 
time as acting pastor at Boise, Idaho, and 
at Salt Lake City, and then retired to a 
farm not far from Eugene and accepted 
appointment as minister emeritus of the 


church in Bugene. After Mrs. Peeble’s 
death in 1918 he returned to Colorado. - 
Mr. Peebles was of so self-effacing a 
nature that those who met him casually 
often failed to recognize that they had 
been .privileged to encounter a unique 
personality. He seldom ventured to offer 
anything for publication, but some of the 
readers of THE ReGisTeR will gratefully 
remember contath. little essays and poems 
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that have appeared from time to time in 
the columns of the paper for the last 
thirty years, usually signed only by the 
initials “S. P.’” He was a man of gentle 
demeanor, considerate manners, and deep 
appreciation of the good things in litera- 
ture: a singular outcome of a rough en- 
vironment and a life of hard manual labor. 
Of very few men can it be justly said, as 
of him, that one has no memory of word 
or look or deed that is not fragrant 
and blessed. 8..A. E. 


An “Experience Meeting” 


These St. Louis laymen tell how they 
“came out” 


The Church of the Unity chapter of the 
Laymen’s League in ‘St. Louis, Mo., held 
an “experience meeting” this spring. The 
members told how they became Unita- 
rians. The reasons ranged from being 
“born in the church” to devoting years of 
study to the different denominations. 

Following were some of the reasons, as 
summarized by C. Sidney Neuhoff, formerly 
secretary of the chapter. Members were 
designated by letters of the alphabet. 

“C” was a professor in a college that 


was continually being sold to different de-. 
The faculty would change * 


nominations. 
its religion as the college changed owner- 
ship. Certain members of the faculty de- 
cided to become Unitarians; they made 
a study of this religion and approved of 
it. The next management did not try to 
induce these professors to make another 
change in their faith. 

“DPD” had been a Mennonite before he 
came to St. Louis. There was no such 
church there; he wanted to find some 
church to attend. He read advertisements 
of the Church of the Unity in the news- 
paper, and finally decided to visit. We at- 
tended after that, and was so well pleased 
that he decided to become a member. 

Attending a friend’s funeral, “G’’ heard 
the minister say that the deceased would 
go to hell because he was not baptized. 
After this, “G’ stayed away from all 
churches, believing them all alike. He 
investigated different religions by reading 
—under difficulties—because he lived in a 
small town where people believed it sacre- 
ligious to read “free thought” literature. 
He tried the’churches again, but he could 
not repeat the Apostles’ Creed every Sun- 
day. He doubted all churches, thinking 
that he must be an atheist. Then he read 
advertisements of Dr. George R. Dodson’s 
sermons on evolution, and decided to yisit 
the Church of the Unity. After attend- 
ing two or three times, he discovered that 
he had been a Unitarian twenty-five years 
without knowing it. 

_“L’s” professor at an engineering school 
gave him a definition of a “scientific God.” 
He began to think. One Sunday, he and 
his wife were late in starting for their 
own church. They visited the Church of 
the Unity because it was nearer and they 
could arrive in time for the sermon. At 

rst, he alternated between this and his 
ehurch, thinking that perhaps the 
orl at the Church of the Unity had 

en an exceptionally good one. But he 
ly found that Unitarianism harmon- 
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During the War, while “M” was sta- 
tioned at Jefferson Barracks, he was in- 
vited to Sunday dinner at the home of one 
of the members of the church, a customary 
hospitality through the local soldiers’ club. 
The hostess invited him to meet her after 
church. He attended church and heard 
the sermon in order to keep his appoint- 
ment punctually. He liked the sermon 
and attended more of the services after 
the War. 

“R’s” father and mother were liberal, 
but the ministers in his home town were 
Fundamentalists. His home-town church 
made him minister. But he did not feel 
at home in this church. Deciding that 
it was not honest for him to preach what 
he did not believe he quit the church. 
Friends persuaded him to go to Harvard 
and get acquainted with the Unitarians. 

Some of the influences that brought 
others of these men to Unitarianism were 
more casual, as in the case of “P,’ who 
when a traveling salesman had attended 
other churches with customers, but who 
became attracted to the Church of the 
Unity by hearing the music of the organ 
while near the church one Sunday morn- 
ing. “N” was brought to this church by 
a young woman who is now his wife. 

Such a symposium added more evidence, 

if more evidence were needed,’ of the 
multitude of people who, estranged from 
orthodox churches, are Unitarians without 
being aware of the fact. It also added 
testimony to the value of newspaper 
advertising. 
. This meeting recalls a similar gathering 
in the First Unitarian Church of Omaha, 
Neb., six years ago, when certain men told 
why they believed in a liberal church. 

“IT believe in the liberal church,” said 
Harry O. Palmer on that occasion, “pe- 
cause it aids me to discover my place in 
society, but does not arbitrarily fix that 
place; because it encourages in me the 
fullest expression of myself compatible 
with my duty to my fellows and my own 
conceptions of my duty to God; because 
it does not enable me to shirk the respon- 
sibility of individual decision by offering 
the refuge of a creed.” 

A. Koppenhaver said: “I believe in the 
liberal church because it encourages inde- 
pendent thinking. Right thinking forms 
good character. Character is the complete 
sum of all thoughts. Thoughts blossom 
into acts. Acts prompted by love create 
heaven on earth.” 
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Of the Unitarian church, P. K. Harlan 
declared: “‘While it contains the virtues 
of other denominations, it differs from or- 
thodoxy as astronomy differs from as- 
trology, as democracy differs from mon- 
archy. It accepts without reservation 
and teaches without modification the whole 
of Jesus’ ethics, and proclaims his life 
and teachings as divine. It emphasizes 
man’s social responsibility as inseparable 
from his religious duty, as opposed to a 
form of religion which lulls men’s con- 
sciences to sleep by a soporific doctrine 
of personal salvation.” 


Ancestors’ Day at Duxbury 


Ancestors’ Day is to be held at the First 
Parish in Duxbury on Sunday, August 29. 
All who have ancestors who were former 
members of this church, and all who are 
interested in this unique annual occasion, 
are urged to be present. The service is 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
sermon by the minister. 


Mr. Moses to Library Staff 


Rey. Elliot L. Moses has resigned the 
pastorate of Unity Church, Unitarian, in 
Pittsfield, Mass., to accept a position on 
the staff of the library of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Personal 
Proctor L. Dougherty, a layman of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Washington, 
D.C., was recently inducted as a member 
of the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners. 


Brooktyn, N.Y.—Robert E. Starkey, 
minister of Willow. Place Chapel, Unita- 
rian, will be the preacher for the union 
service at the Church of the Pilgrims, 
September 5. The union services have 
been held throughout the summer and will 
continue through September 12. 


Physically, the pain of the Cross was 
less than many a martyr and many a 
soldier has endured. But its greatness 
lies in the fact that by deliberate action 
Jesus chose to put to the last test his 
gospel of love and right living. That 
slew him; and that places his suffering 
in a supreme position.—George Lawrence 
Parker, - 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


Make checks payable to 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse outstanding funds for carrying on the work of: 
The American Unitarian Association, 


5 The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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So 


PLEASANTRIE 


Be it ever so humble, there is no parking 
place like your own garage.—Life. 


In the old days, we remember, all the 
equipment necessary for a sports program 
at the Sunday-school picnic was a chip on 
the other fellow’s shoulder.—Life. 


“Pa?’? “Now what is it?’ “Why didn’t 
Noah swat both those fiies when he had 
the chance?” 

—The Passing Show (London). 


“This is just the place for me,” 
Said the humorist at the shore; 
“Bor here, whene’er I crack a joke, 
The breakers simply roar.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Dear Doctor: My pet billy-goat is seri- 
ously ill from eating a complete leather- 
bound set of Shakespeare. What do you 
prescribe?’ Answer: “Am sending ‘The 
Literary Digest’ by return mail.”—True 
Story. 


Mr. Kipling reviews the literary pageant 
of 2,500 years and can find only a dozen 
immortals in the procession. Evidently 
Rudyard has not looked over the 1926 sum- 
mer fiction announcements—New York 
Times. 


Hobson: “I sent $2.50 to a concern which 
advertised an appliance for keeping gas 
bills down, and got it this morning.” Dob- 
son: “What did they send you?” Hobson: 
“A ten-cent paperweight.”— Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

There was once a doctor of divinity 
Who wrote a large volume; and in it he 
Remarked with a whine, 

On page ninety-nine, 

That he didn’t believe in the Trinity. 

—G. WALTER STONIPR in G. K.’s Weekly. 


The only honest native in Havana, de 
clares the Havana Evening Telegram, is 
the proprietor of a shop in that more- 
than-fair city who has embellished his 
window with a sign: “Broken English 
Spoken.”—New York Herald Tribune. 


“Now, Robert;’ said a teacher, dilating 
on the virtue of politeness, “if you were 
seated in a car every seat of which was 
-oecupied, and a lady entered, what would 
you do?’ “Pretend I was asleep,’ was 
the unhesitating reply.—Lafayette Lyre. 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 
At 60 miles or better ; = 
A cop unkind 
Was right behind— 
They’re seeking bail by letter. 
—Bridgeport Post. 


This new quatrain by an English rime- 
ster, says the Living Church, is not 
bad, surely: 

Hark the Herald angels sing 
Timidly, because Dean Inge 
Has arrived and seems to be 
Bored with immortality. 


Ruth came home from her first visit 
to Sunday-school eating a bar of chocolate. 
“Why, Ruth, where did you get the choco- 
late?” asked her mother. “I bought it 
with the nickel you gave me,” she said. 
“The minister met me at the. door and got 
me in for nothing.’"—The Progressive 
Grocer. 


', The Christian Register 


' BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollar a day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Sere 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SO LE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 
A lifetime investment insuring 


health, convenience, and economy 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


CLERGYMAN desires $9 or $10 room and board 
(breakfast and dinner), suburbs or country 


handy Boston. Apply THE CHRISTIAN Ruc- 


IsTHR, C-112. 


MEN and women make $10 to $20 a day. 
Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments 
are tremendous sellers. We publish a magnifi- 
cent assortment of 21 Steel-Hngraved, Colored, 
Paneled, Bordered Cards and Folders with en- 
velopes. Sells for $1. Costs you 50 cents. A 
value never equaled. Start early. Write for 
particulars and free samples. WALTHAM ART 
PUBLISHERS, 7 Water Street, Dept. 202, Boston, 
Mass. 


SSS SSS SSS 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


THE ADDRESS OF REV. WALTER C. GREEN, 
Meadville, Pa., after August 23, is 1731 North- 
field Street, Hast Cleveland, Ohio. 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 


$3.00 A YEAR 


‘Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30, Standard 
Time. Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers,D.D., 
will preach Aug. 29. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. The 
church is closed for repairs during August, 
but Hymn Services will be held on the steps 
of the church at 7.15 o’clock, Sunday evenings, 
weather permitting. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
Dr. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y., will 
preach Aug. 29. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rey. Harold BE. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster, Sunday, Aug. 29, at 10 a.M., Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Howard N. 
ae D.D., Minister Bmeritus of King’s 

apel. : i 


TO BOSTON 


Biers following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render cen 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


- YOUNG'S HOTEL : 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 


Phone: 


MMS TSIM TS TTT ILI? LLL LLL LLLLLLLL 


Near Arlington Street Church and _ 
a! Station—ten minutes to A.U.A, 


